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NORA WILDING. 


A TALE OF THE SOUTH DOWNS. 
By JoHN STAFFORD. 


In Two Parts—Part I. 


CuHapter I. 


ID you say you wanted me to leave the Rectory butter, 
Leah?” 

The voice came from the cool yard-place, where the pump was. 
There had been a sound of vigorous swilling, succeeded now by a low 
ostler-like hiss. Leah, through the leaded window of the dairy, saw 
a head working with towelled agitation. She pushed her long white 
arm through the mouth of the barrel-churn, and drawing forth a 
handful of golden richness dropped it into a wide tray of water 
beside her. Then from a smiling mouth she said: “Come here, 
Master Dick ; I want to speak to you.” 

She looked up as the long figure darkened the doorway. 

“ What is it?” said Dick, rubbing his muscular neck to a fine 
ruddiness. “I shall be off in a few minutes, and there’s no time 
for talk, little gypsy.” 

“Well, Nora can take the butter for that matter ; an’ she wants 
arun this morning. Her’s ready to jump out of her petticoats wi’ 
May madness. You know what to-day is, I rackon ?” 

“T do, Leah ”—their eyes met an instant—“and I hope she'll 
have many another. But what cf it? and why skould she be 
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“What of it? Think you a girl turns the corner o’ seventeen 
an’ thinks no more of it than passing from Saturday to Sunday? 
Nora’s a woman grown, an’ it was time to tell her so—she with her 
hair down like a yearling’s tail, an’ her frocks showing her calves 
like a circus-dancer! But to see her stare an’ colour wi’ the rushing 
thoughts of it—cornflowers among the poppies! I said a word 
about dressing the part, an’ out she bounced to do it. She’s 
upstairs now, getting into my Sunday gown—the white ’un; an’ 
old Deborah’s doing her hair up—trying to, anyway, for not a gross 
o’ pins will keep that mop in order. There’s the postman’s whistle; 
run to the gate, Dick, an’ take the letters, and I’ll be stamping the 
pats.” 

But at the sound of the mercurial whistle Dick had started as if 
it had blown in his ear. There was a subtle changing in his 
tanned face ; and instead of doing Leah’s bidding he strode down 
the yard to the saddle-room, there to finish his toilet. The postman 
would be some few minutes yet in reaching the garden-end, and 
doubtless someone else would be there to meet him ; it generally 
was so; and so it fell out this morning. It was a young girl in 
white, and very red of face, who held out her hand to Silas, the 
postman, for the usual morning’s mails. 

“Bless me! that’s never Miss Nora!” said he. “What a 
change, to be sure! an’ all in a night too!” 

‘Give me the letters, Silas ; and don’t be rude.” She tried not 
to laugh, but only blushed the more. 

“No offence, miss—you know me; but, you see, I left a slip of 
a gell larst night, an’ now I finds a beautiful young leddy. Beats 
caterpillar an’ butterfly, s’help me if it—— ” 

“How dare you compare me to a Caterpillar! Give me the 
letters at once, and be off!” And, as maidens do, she stamped her 
foot. 

The man, who was neither young nor old, but had known her 
from her baby days, gave a grin and closed his wallet. 

‘“‘Here they be—four for the master and two for you, Miss 
Wilding.” 

The name was less strange to the eye than tothe ear. She sent 
him a quick glance, saw his sideward leer, frowned, and turned to 
examine her letters. One, in a neat feminine hand, bearing the 
Blackhurst postmark, she knew to be from her old governess, 
Miss Somers ; but the other—she stared hard at it, turning it over 
and about with brows of speculation. Same postmark—handwriting 
masculine and spreading; it might be a doctor’s, a clergyman’s, or 
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a farmer’s even. This last word lingered with her, making a key. 
It was a farmer’s, or, at least, a farmer’s best man; for now she 
recognised the hand, and retiring to a little arbour, which gave 
shaded sitting-space in the garden corner, she laughingly tore opén 
the missive. Dick was ever at his games: what was he up tonow? 
She began the scrawled lines with a smile, proceeded with mounting 
brows, ended with a face as white as milk. Then the colour rushed 
back, and, with odd perturbation, she read again her letter. 

“That you may have all day to think of it, dear, I remind you 
in this fashion of our talk in the orchard on this very day of last 
year, when, half in jest and half in earnest, we plighted our troth, our 
joined hands bridging the little stream—but with this saving condition 
in the binding, that it be subject to confirmation at the same time 
and place after twelve more months had gone over us; then, so it 
was arranged, it was to remain final for ever and ever. Not a word 
since then have we spoken of that hdur and its memories ; and few 
are the times, I fear, when you have even thought of them. But 
every, every day, my Nora, have I been recalling our bargain ; and 
like the brook in the Dene which swells in power and volume as it 
draws nigher the sea, so has my love been for you. Look into your 
heart for once, my dearest, and tell me to-night in the orchard what 
it is you have found there. And if it should be only the old friend- 
ship, then not another word shall I say; but if it be something 
deeper and stronger, and as different from the other as sunrise from 
moonlight, then I’ll slip a little thing on your finger, and all the 
world shall know that it’s just the love of our Nora for her cousin 
Dick.” 

Her first love-letter. A third time did she read it; and on the 
sweet April face came and went many maidenly things. Then, 
though she was sitting there in the cool tree-shade, she felt, all at 
once, as if she had stepped into a sunbeam; and, wondering why 
it should be so, Nora leaned back and looked into her heart. . . . 

Some few minutes later Leah pricked ears and glanced up at 
the sound of a singing, low and sweet, like a hedge-bird’s : 

‘* O’er the moor to the cliff by the sea, 
*Twixt the gorse aflame and the heather dead, 
There are twain that go hand in hand with me, 


Though the earth hears not their rhythmic tread, 
One sings in my ear all sweet——” 


“Leah! where’s grandfer, Leah? Here are some letters for 
him.” 
“ Come in, Nora; I’m waiting to see how it fits.” 
B2 
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“The frock? I’d forgotten all about it.” She entered the 
dairy, and stood smiling in the light from the door. “It’s a little 
too big—you’re fuller thanI am ; but how doI look, Leah? It feels 
so funny ;” and she kicked a leg, showing a tip of toe; then, 
glancing at the other, “ Why, what’s the matter? What a stare and 
a glare! Isn’t it all right?” 

Leah turned her head, and took up her butter-stamp, biting her 
lip for that her jealousy had so tripped her up ; but she had to look 
again, and this time with honest admiration. 

-.. “A trifle too big, it may be; an’ Deborah’s done your hair too 
slack ; moreover, that shaped hat ought to have a little cock to one 
side—ay, that way. Now you look—but I mustn’t tell you or it’ll 
turn your head.” 

“Little danger of that,” laughed Nora; “ but where’s grandfer ? 
‘Shall I let him see me, Leah ?—let him see the new woman of 
Brereton?” She laughed again, and drew herself up, squaring her 
‘shoulders, and puffing her young bosom out like a pigeon; and the 
‘black-browed Leah had to laugh in her turn. 

“Yes, let him see you—why not? It'll do his old eyes good. 
You'll find him down by the Mill, or in Coney Bottom. An’ you 
-can take these on to the Rectory, if you don’t mind. You’ve 
frightened Master Dick away somewheres. But walk steady, or 

_ you'll have all your hair down. What hay-bands to be sure !—here, 
det me pin it firmer.” And Leah did so, with a growing brightness 
of eye which perhaps her muttered words explained as Nora passed 
lightly down the garden-path to the little green wicket opening on to 
the lane. 

“He'll soon find the difference now. Why, they’re as far apart 
as dray-horse and Arab pony, as thistle and rose. Whoever her 
father was, he was no ploughtail hobbledehoy. There’s blood in her 
—blue blood—as different to the Warrens’ as cream is to whey—an’ 
she’s showing it more an’ more—can’t help it. Nature ’s grace an’ 
grace nature wi’ Nora. There’s a mystery somewheres. Look how 
they’ve brought her up—like a squire’s daughter! An’ him to 
dream of her as a farmer’s wife! Why, all she can do is to feed 
the hob-lambs,! an’ gather eggs o’ mornings. I’ve nothing against 
her ; she’s a good little soul. ‘All the same, she’s not going to marry 
Dick Warren—not if I know it! I’m as comely as she is, or the 
glass tells lies ; an’ if I can’t squeak a fiddle, or tinkle a pianer, I’m 
worth a dozen of her on a farm like this. An’ Dick’ll come to see 
it ; I’ll make him see it! An’ I'll make him wed Leah Brading, as 
sure as to-morrow’s sunrise ! ” 

, 1 Sussex for pet lamb. 
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Saul Warren, making his slow way up the Mill lane from Coney 
Bottom, pulled up under some over-arching alders, and wiped his 
bald head with a flaming handkerchief. And gazing across at the 
rise and fall of downy landscape with the fixed firm look of the old 
and long-sighted, his brows drew suddenly down, and he made a 
shade of his hand to look the clearer at something which had come 
into his vision ; so, for a good half-minute. “Then that explains 
it!” and he sank down on the slope of the bank as if he needs 
must. ‘There’s some sorrow in the morning ; I’ve felt it ever since 
day-dawn, an’ wondered why, an’ there it be writ on them feathered 
things in plain black an’ white. Morning, Miss Povey; I were 
looking th’other way an’ didn’t see yer. Nay, don’t you look too— 
don’t you, now! Wait till they be gone.” 

“What are they, Mr. Warren?” said a high thin voice, but with 
an odd catch in it. 

“Two magpies, miss—down there anigh the pollards ; an’—but 
what’s this?—eh? eh ?—our Nora! There’s only her can laugh like 
that. Well, well! what freak is this, ye little elf? None so little 
either. You be coming up, lassie; but I don’t know as I like to 
see yer tricked out in this woman’s gear—gives me a pinch at the 
heart like. Nora, lass!”—with a sudden twist of face—“ you're 
never going to grow up an’ leave us, are yer?) There be those—eh, 
Nora? you'll never fly from th’ old nest? Is that the sorrow in 
the——” 

She stopped the rest in a way he well knew ; and her arms went 
round his neck, and she looked close at him, half laughing and half 
in tears. 

“IT will never, never leave you, grandfer! and that wasn’t the 
sorrow in the morning! I’ll go home and take them off, and be just 
your little Nora, as though the tenth of May had never been. There’s 
another for you, and here are four letters. And now I must go on 
my errand.” 

“Tenth o’ May—your birthday, Nora; an’ I never give it a 
thart! But so it is, for Dick’s to see the Squire this very 
morning, an’ date were fixed for tenth. How old now, Nora?— 
fifteen or sixteen, is it?” 

“Seventeen, grandfer—seventeen and nine hours—for I looked 
it up in the old Bible, and—oh, I had forgotten! Do forgive me, 
grandfer! I didn’t read the other, but I ought to have remembered. 
Poor mother !” 

“* Ay, ay, lass ; but she could never be to you as she was to me. 
She died the same day, did little Eunice ; an’ she’s been seeing 
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God ever since, if the text be true, for a purer-hearted creature 
never lived in this world. Letters? I must read them presently ; 
nart of much account, I rackon. Well, dear, I wish yer all that 
wishes may. Time goes apace, an’ my love for yer seems to grow 
with it. The Lord bless my Nora!” 

He turned and kissed the soft cheek which, kitten-like, had been 
rubbing against his, and he watched with bemused eyes the slim 
figure step on towards the church and village. As it drew farther 
from him his vision of it became clearer, and something in the gait 
and bearing generally this morning struck him as new, and not a 
little painful ; for once again his lines and wrinkles made a ruthful 
face. With a big sigh he leaned forward on his staff and gazed at 
the opposite bank, as he of the old poem did who saw the pictures 
on the “dead wall.” At last he rose, and, the letters falling at his 
feet, he stooped to pick them up; but instead of going on he sat 
him down again, and, taking out his spectacle-case, adjusted his 
glasses, and proceeded to read them. 

Meanwhile, Nora pursued her way in a more thoughtful mood. She 
was a stranger to such, and her young face had been so uniformly 
bright, as of one listening ever to pleasant inner music, that, as she 
entered the churchyard after calling at the Rectory, the old in- 
cumbent, just making for home after the morning prayers, started at 
the sight of her ; and then curiously watched her as she tacked 
from the path towards a headstone over by the Palm Cross. 
Bringing up in front of the grey, lichened upright, Nora stood 
gazing with thoughtful eyes at the last sculptured words which 
chronicled her mother’s name and date of death: “‘aLso or EUNICE 
Mary WILDING, WHO DIED May IoTH, 188—, AGED 19 YEARS.” 
‘They were the last words on the stone, and space for more there 
“was none ; but now, for the first time in her life, the girl begana 
~wondering filling-in of what might have followed had room per- 
‘mitted the recording chisel: “ Relict of something Wilding, of 
somewhere, in such a county.” She actually knew nothing of her 
father, save that he had died abroad, that his name was Wilding, 
and that he was never by any chance mentioned at the Manor 
Farm. She had grown up, and slid through the years, taking life 
and herself very much for granted, and though she had had her 
sombre and dour times, as she well knew, she had lived on the 
whole as blithely as a summer bird, and hardly less careless of her 
inception in the world. Yet she had been born of a woman, and a 
man had been her father, and in her were living on those two 
unknowns, and but for them and the love which, before God, had 
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made them one, she, Nora Wilding, had never been. -And to live 
for seventeen years and hardly give it a thought! A queer creeping 
sense of shame went about her, and she felt her face warm under 
the wide shade of her hat. 

“ Alas, my dear, that you should none) have known her! She 
was the sweetest and gentlest of women.’ 

The Rector looked down at her flushed surprise, the “alas!” 
lingering in his kindly eyes. 

Nora gazed away up the vale; there was a slight quivering at 
her lips. 

“You knew her, then, Mr. Povey. It’s so hard to realise'that 
you have been here so long—and never once before have you men- 
tioned her. But, tell me, did you know my father? I was wang 
of them both at the moment.” 

“Only from hearsay, and that from your own people; he had 
left the country some months when I came to Brereton Dene. But 
it’s about time you knew. How old are you, Nora?” 

“ Seventeen to-day, sir.” 

“Bless me!” Mr. Povey looked away, wrinkling with thought. 
A half-minute passed, and then slowly his. soft brown eyes came 
round again and met the blue of hers. It was she who:spoke. 

“ But why should it be held such a secret? I don’t want you to 
break it, sir. I must talk with grandfather ; but tell me one thing 
What was my father, and where did he come from? Was he a 
gentleman, a tradesman, a farmer, or what ?” 

“ He was a gentleman—I can tell you that—and sprung from a 
famous line of such.” 

Nora smiled, and her head lifted, but she said nothing, only 
seemed to grow taller under the musing regard of the other. 

“ He was what they call a cadet—the youngest of three brothers— 
all as wild as young horses, and as quarrelsome as game cockerels, 
as Warren would say ; and your father, I have heard, was the worst 
of the trio. He fell in love and married your poor mother; had 
high words on that account with old Sir Justin ; sold his commission 
straightway, then took up another in the Austrian army. He was 
shot in a duel just as Mrs. Wilding was about to join him. She 
returned to her home and you were born.” 

“ Sold his commission? He was an officer, then?” 

“‘ A captain in the Dragoons.” 

Nora’s eyes lit again, and very pretty was the proud curve of her 
lips. 

““T seem to understand myself better now,” said she, after the 
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little silence. ‘ We are such mysteries to ourselves till we begin to 
realise that we are made up of other selves, and that, in a way, they 
live on again through us. I think I know now why I’m so often 
divided in two, why, as grandfer says, I can be such a tomboy and 
such a little nun in one round of the clock. But, oh, Mr. Povey—I 
wish I could tell you everything! I love Charlton, and the downs, 
and the sea, and the great spreading sky—it’s all so large and 
spacious. Yet there are times when I feel as if—as if—but how silly 
it is to talk about it! I mus¢ stay here now, and—and—I think I'll 
get home, Mr. Povey.” 

* Perhaps I ought not to have told you,” said the Rector, a trifle 
troubled ; “ but I think we agreed that you should know when you 
were old enough, and your grandfather left it to me to speak first. 
Your mother, I may tell you, bequeathed me certain responsibilities 
concerning you ; but I’ve been in no hurry to exercise them, for it 
was Mrs, Wilding’s wish that you should be brought up very much 
as she was herself, simply and naturally, but not without a view to 
future possibilities as Captain Wilding’s daughter. And we have 
not made such a bad job of you”—beaming down upon her—* not 
at alla bad job. But now—dear me! how the years have flown ! 
I really must speak to Warren,” he added to himself; “ his affection 
is one thing, and her future is another. There are only two lives— 
or is it only one ?—between her and the—what is it, my dear?” 

Nora had come to a stand, pulled up by a sudden thought. 

* Sir Justin—my other grandfather—is it part of the secret that 
he would have nothing to do with me? And is that why his name 
has never passed ?—why till to-day I had never even heard of him ?” 

Mr. Povey wrinkled again. 

“ The fact is, Nora, Sir Justin is a very peculiar man ; not a bad 
man by any means—you might even like him. But when you were 
born, when I had informed him of the fact, and of your mother’s 
wishes concerning you, he simply wrote, in effect, ‘Very well; I 
have nothing to say against it; but if anything should go wrong, 
remember that I have my obligations too.’ ” 

“ Then he was vot a bad man !” said Nora, her face clearing. 
* He saw how it was, and just left grandfer and you with free 
hands. Nothing has happened ; but, oh! I wish I had known! I 
wish—no, I dcn’t—how wicked of me! ” 

“ Quite true, my dear, and I see we have done well. For some 
day, when you are well out of the Happy Valley and in the great 
world beyond—you can’t always be here, you know—you will look 
back on your earlier years at Brereton as probabl the happiest you 
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have ever known. And now good-morning, and tell Mr. Warren I 
shall be calling some time this evening. By the way, I’ve sent to 
ask him for the loan of your Jenny ; Laura wants her for a run over 
to Blackhurst and back with me. You don’t mind? Thanks. 
Good-bye.” 

He watched her as she passed up the path to the lych-gate. 

“It was time she knew ; but it won’t spoil her—she rings true— 
and I’m glad enough Sir Justin hasn’t interfered. Probably he has 
forgotten all about her ; but she must be brought to his mind again, 
and then—well, what then? Quis omnia previdere potest?” 

A few minutes later there sprang up against the skyline of the 
down which lifted its broad, rounded back above the Manor Farm 
the figures of a horse and rider. They were the young, taper-legged 
mare which the Rector has just bespoken, and Nora Wilding, her 
white straight-up form almost gleaming against the deep blue of the 
beyond. She waved a hand to someone below, loosened rein, gave 
a sharp hark-away cry, and away with long glad leaps the good horse 
sped. Dick, from the stable doorway, stood and watched them ; nor 
was it a wistful look which shone from under his straight dark brows, 
From the shadow of a stall-place he had seen Nora enter by the 
steading gate, had seen her run up to Hugh, who was tightening 
Jenny’s girths, with much strong English at her friskiness, had seen 
her put her little foot on the man’s ready hand, and, regardless of 
Leah’s Sunday gown or a fine show of ankles, spring laughing to the 
saddle ; for it had been patent to them all that Jenny much needed 
a sobering spin to fit her for the timid Miss Povey. And so away 
they had gone. And as Dick watched the dear white figure till it 
disappeared over the shoulder of the hill he gave a great lift of his 
chest and turned to the yard-man. “Hugh, go and find the 
governor ; he wants to see me before I set out, and told me to wait. 
I'll see to Diamond.” 

He looked up again to the down, tapping his leggings with his 
stock. ‘Now what can grandfer mean by sending me to the Squire 
on this errand? Wants the first refusal of that land, and says the 
words with a writ in his pocket for that last lot of bone-dust! And 
what does Nora mean by changing from a dogrose to a full-blown 
damask between a sunset and a sunrise? And what does Dick 
Warren mean by being the blithest son of Adam that ever lost heart 
toa maid? Nora shall tell me to-night.” 

And at that very moment Nora was resolving once again so to do. 
For by that “persistence of vision” so peculiar to young hearts 
when love is at game with them, Dick’s comely up-gazing face and 
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tall well-knit figure were in the girl’s mind now as something good 
to look in upon, good to think about. For love, long making ready 
for this revelation of itself, had given her its magic lenses, so that 
commonest, most familiar things stood out in a new light—so that 
Dick, who but yesterday had just been her rollicking big-boy cousin, 
was become all at once a being transfigured, a full-grown moustached 
man, and the beautifullest man on all the earth! And thus thinking, 
with the wild whir of the wind in her ears, the delicious feeling of 
a brave horse beneath her, Nora seemed to spring with every bound 
farther and yet farther into the new life which these last hours had 
brought her. 

But after some minutes Jenny felt a tightening at her bit, and 
slackened to a stand, breathing in, as her rider did, great lungfuls of 
the rich, rare air which swept up from the sea far beneath. The 
mare pulled to be off again, pawing at a purple patch of wild thyme, 
then sniffing the fragrant consequence; but in the riot of Nora’s 
thoughts one among them had taken the lead, and she was searching 
the landscape for a figure familiar to her, that of Seward Brading, 
the shepherd, who in his time had been a soldier—an officer’s 
servant. Had not her father been an officer, and might not Seward 
tell her something of his life which might help her the better to see 
that paternal unknown? Nay, perhaps among the concourse of his 
memories he might have more than one of the Captain of Dragoons 
who had wedded her mother ! 

Neither shepherd nor flock could she see ; but, working up a rise 
to her right, she came to a long stretch of level, and beheld Seward 
and his sheep on a slope some mileaway. She gripped her pommel 
for a further flight, and cried again to Jenny. The rush of wind 
drowned all sound or she had heard the shout behind her. She had 
long since lost her hat, and now the last pins of her hair gave out, 
so that Seward from his slope found her an object to smilingly gaze 
at. Suddenly he raised high his arms as men on railways do. Nora 
stared, wondering at such a stopping-signal. Then when she saw him 
point with his crook to something behind she gave a quick backward 
look and saw Dick in hot pursuit of her on his long-legged Diamond ; 
but her glance was too short or she had seen the wild gesture he 
made at sight of her face. She called again to Jenny, and with her 
eyes on the miles of rolling course ahead decided—little madcap — 
to make a race of it. For what purpose other than the triumphant 
overtaking of her was Dick up there, riding like a Turpin too? 

But a race for love it certainly was not, and plainly did the 
shepherd see it; for once again he lifted his arms, beating the air 
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with his crook, and shouting lustily. But only when she was flying 
by him high above did Nora happen to glance again towards him. 
What was amiss with the man? Once more she looked back at the 
other one behind her. Then Seward saw her tighten rein, saw Dick 
come up with her and pull Diamond on to his haunches, saw him 
wrench Jenny forcibly round, saw them both fly homewards ata 
pace even swifter than before—and Seward wondered what might be 
the matter at the Manor Farm. He wondered till sundown, then 
asked his dog if he’d like a run. Rough said “Yes” as plainly as 
could be. Whereupon Seward took from his pocket an old letter ; 
tearing a piece from it, he wrote with his pencil some three or four 
words ; next, he emptied his tobacco-box, and, placing his message 
within it, snapped the lid. Rough barked again, for well he under- 
stood this odd proceeding. In another moment his teeth had closed 
on the little despatch-box and he had bounded away. In fifteen 
minutes the tin thing was dropped at Seward’s feet, and Rough 
stretched panting. The shepherd found a fresh supply of shag, and 
on the top of the same his scrap of paper. Beneath his own question 
he read : 

“ Old man had stroke this morning in Mill Lane. Better now. 
Nora gone to London with Povey. Mysteries afoot. But never 
fear, dad ; you shall be foreman yet, and I shall be Mrs. Richard 
Warren.—L.” 


Cuarter II. 


SomE two months or more passed by at Charlton Dene; and the 
year was arrived at that vague and trying time to a farmer of active 
mind and habit when Nature, after the exhausting strain of spring 
and early summer, seems to pause, as at labour ended, and, with 
drowsy breathings of large content, spread herself out under the sun- 
blaze to rest and ripen to fine fruition. Saul Warren, leaning one 
evening on the gate of the steading, from which he could see, 
sloping down to the hollow and climbing the uplands beyond, the 
best of the land that was his, was smoking a thoughtful pipe, and by 
the set of his walnut face his musings were as crooked and twisted 
as the smoke-wreaths which grimaced in the still air above him. 
Walking up the field-path from the village came Mr. Povey, and the 
bent black figure, catching Saul’s eyes, gave them a sudden outward 
look—one not all of charity. 

“Head hangs like a parched poppy,” he grunted, “an’ little 
wonder, so loaded wi’ conscience as it be. The meddlesome man! 
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If he hadn’t interfered with his ‘sense of duty’ an’ ‘social obligation,’ 
an’ suchlike rant, Nora had a’ been here now, an’ as content as a 
pullet in a carn-bin. She needn’t a’ known of it for a year or two 
more; but he must go an’ Good evening, sir; you look tired 
like; its the lowering weather, an’ th’ heat sags down there like a 
dead weight—heavy as conscience, it be,” and he blew a big cloud. 

“Yes, you are cooler up here,” said the Rector, unconscious of 
the thrust and wiping his brow, “and I’ve come to comfortably 
breathe for a space—to tell you some news also. Laura has just 
returned from Blackhurst with tidings of Nora; she saw her old 
governess, Miss;Somers.” 

“ Ay, sir, an’ what’s the news? She’s alive of course, an’ well of 
course—nothing’s ever the matter wi’ Nora ; but when is she coming 
to Charlton Dene again? Has she deserted us quite ?” 

Mr. Povey, frowned. ‘Why such impatience, Warren? You 
agreed that she should be away as long as she liked, and you know 
how Lady Wilding has taken to her. She certainly might write at 
times ; it’s impossible to think that she has forgotten us. But in 
that whirl of London 9 

‘“ What’s the news, sir?” Saul almost snarled. “She were born 
an’ bred an’ loved here, as never lass was, an’ she’s gone an’ given us 
the go-by for the gew-gaws an’ fallals of that set—she as was brought 
up in the very lap o’ Nature to go an’ turn her back on it an’ us to 
choke week an’ week on end in reeky London! Is it news as she’s 
coming back to us all—coming back to th’ old nest at Charlton? 
That’s all the news I want.” 

“‘She’s come back some. of the way, at any rate. The family 
are staying at Southbeach—at the ‘Imperial ;’ their names are in 
the visitors’ list.” 

** Southbeach !—but ten miles away ! an’ she not tell us !” 

Saul’s clay snapped in two; he spat the end out, and the old 
gate vibrated as he grasped it. Mr. Povey looked away. 

“They are doubtless there because of Sir Justin’s health. Nora 
wil! surely write or run over, being so near. If not, I think I’ll take 
a ride that far myself; this seeming indifference is so unlike the 
girl.” 

“‘ How d’ye know that ?” cried Saul, the gate still a-shake. “How 
do we know it's not been in her all the while, as the vixen’s in the 
cub? She’s a Wilding! We've been nursing and fondling a 
Warren, as we thart, an’ the Wilding has bit us! It’s in the 
blood! Look at Sir Justin—one o’ Satan’s own. Shuts his gates 
on the lad for marrying my Eunice ; fires his gun at him for show- 
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ing a second time; an’ when Eunice, wi’ thoughts o’ the baby to be, 
seeks him out, poor child as she was, he orders her away—disowns 
her, sends a lackey with her to see her off the grounds. It killed 
her—ah, far more than her birth-pains did it kill poor Eunice !” 

He stood very still, and the gate shook no more. Mr. Povey 
waited ; it would do Saul good to get it all out. 

“TI curse the day the regiment ever came nigh the place, sweating 
an’ puffing an’ falling off their horses at a touch o’ sun as wouldn’t 
brown a codlin’! He comes up at the rear—been marching since 
day-dawn—begs a drink o’ water. Eunice hands it to him—their 
eyes go an’ come, an’ the lass stands all of a tremble. Says he can’t 
go another yard—must get down ; an’ here he stays for a fortnight, 
in the best room too, an’ Dr. Lancem up every day to help along 
the fraud. An’ in less than three weeks, mark ye, he’d stolen my 
lassie ; he’d lured her to Belchester, where they was in garrison ; an’ 
there, while she were staying at Jem’s—Dick’s father that was— 
he secretly married her; an’ never more did I see her till that 
night of April when she comes an’ lifts the latch of the door an’ falls 
into Deborah’s arms like a dead thing. Ifshe’d only listened to me ! 
I wouldn’t let her write to him, you see. I didn’t trust him—an’ so 
it fell out. That’s what the Wildings have done to the Warrens.” 

_ Saul’s voice had sunk, and he leaned heavily on the bar of the 
gate. The Rector stood silent ; he had heard something of the story 
before, but now two or three new points seemed to make it a 
rounder thing. He murmured something about, secrecy apart, there 
had been honourable dealing. 

‘zx “ Ay, it were honourable enough, as far as the lines went ; but it 
was the way it were done—an’ then for the father to go an’ help kill 
her! An’ now—spawn o’ Satan!—hush? I won’t hush! Now 
they’ve got my Nora, an’ they’re turning her agen us, poisoning her 
mind, hatching the Wilding in her! An’ that after seventeen years 
o’ dumbness an’ neglect !_ Why, but for that old letter o’ yourn as 
Sir Justin come across, when he were looking through his papers, 
thinking he were going to die—but for that they might never have 
thought of her more! He reads it—gets curious-like to see the 
daughter of his son—gives the word to Lady Wilding (she’s his 
second, as, maybe, yer know—I’ve nothing agen her), an’ she writes 
to me, just as though“about some filly they’d put out at grass— 
writes to me to send Nora off first train! Little wonder I dropped 
down in the lane as I did—and by the Lord! if I’d come to in time 
never a soul‘of ye would a’ seen that letter! Well, she went—you 
took her—she wasn’t for leaving me ; but you’d been talking to her, 
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an’—well, you thought it best—we’ll let that pass, What I complain 
of is that from that day to this she hasn’t sent e’er a one of us a 
word o’ writing. Every blessed morning I’ve waited at that gate and 
taken the letters in, but ne’er a one from Nora—ten weeks o’ dead 
silence! She can stay with’em! I never want to sce her more! 
An’ Dick’s of the same mind. She’s fair ruined the lad; made a 
gammut! of him ; an’ he goes about as nunty ? as a beaten beagle ; 
but he’s coming to his senses again. He might do worse than take 
to Leah, so handy as she is an’ winsome o’ ways—ay, he might do 
worse.” 

Mr. Povey humped his brows. ‘That makes it still more strange. 
Do you mean to say they were lovers ?” 

**T mean to say ”—and Saul set hard eyes on him—“ that if you 
hadn’t a’ taken her off in sucha hurry Dick an’ Nora had been 
plighted that very night of May. It was as good as done; the lad 
was as sure of her as night is sure o’ morning. But in the scurry an’ 
bustle o’ going the word wasn’t said, an’ something in her manner at 
parting made him think that second thoughts were coming to her, 
she being a baronet’s grandchild, which he’d never known of. An’— 
well, his suspicion grew big, every day of her silence giving it a fresh 
meal ; an’ now the lad’s heart—as bright a thing that morning as 
ever danced to a wench’s piping—is no better than a Sodom apple, 
an’, saving your presence, sir, he don’t care a damn for anything. 
Farm’s going to rack—the men all doing as they please—laughing 
at me the minute my achey back is turned—an’———-_ What is it, sir?” 

For Mr. Povey, staring about half distracted with the overflow, 
had made a tube of his hand and was looking steadily at the long 
ridge of upland on the valley’s other side. The farmer’s question 
brought his head round. 

“Two people on horseback; but they are gone now. Poor 
Richard! But he’ll doubtless find himself again in time.” 

He spoke absently, and gazed away again to the distant height, his 
wiry brows at the pucker. Saul started off again, but to a careless ear. 
Beyond those downs, some ten miles away as the crow would fly, was 
the fashionable watering-place of Southbeach, whence equestrians 
would ride just so far as that comb of hill, then canter back on their 
grassy homeward way. The pair the Rector had just focussed had 
been a lady and gentleman—both young; but the former, he was 
sure, had, in the act of turning her horse—how long they had stood 
there he knew not—kissed her hand and then waved it, as if in last 
farewell to Charlton Dene, which the Rector had thought was curious. 

1 A lout, or stupid fellow. 2 Sulky. 
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“ Leah,” said he, turning again at the word, “ah, yes—fine young 
woman—and fond of him, you say? He might do worse, certainly— 
of course. And now I must be off. Good-evening, Warren, good- 
evening.” 

And thoughtfully he descended the slope, Saul glaring after 
him ; the tail of his querulousness had been docked. But the Rector 
had found something to think of ; and instead of going straight on 
he struck off to the left, making for the quiet spinney at the field- 
bottom, through which a track led to the derelict mill by the brook ; 
and there, to the low chatter of the stream as it twisted by the broken 
and mossy wheel, he sat him down on an old netherstone and 
thought. 

He had done the like there many a time before ; but this evening 
there seemed something wrong about the place, and there were other 
sounds in the air than that of the garrulous brook. Half annoyed, 
he doubled an ear to listen. Then his face turned to the old ruin 
as if it had spoken to him ; he sat as if listening to a marvellous tale, 
his brows arching like kittens’ backs. Suddenly they came down, 
showing between them a tuck of anger; this disappeared in turn and 
they ran up again, while through a widening mouth came a deep 
double breath something like “ Aha-a!” His right hand lifted as 
if to strike his leg; instead, it stopped short and silently joined the 
other, to fondly rub it. Then through the bending withies he saw 
two figures come out from the roofless mill—the one burly and 
rough of aspect, the other slim and graceful, and so neat of waist 
that no wonder an arm was about it. And belike the face was 
pretty, for the taller head bent to it, and there was a low sound as of 
meeting lips. The light was dusky in that leafy hollow, and only a 
weasel might clearly see through it ; but Mr. Povey could just discern 
a wide hat on the tilt over masses of dark gypsyish hair, and he was 
sure he had seen a thin red line adown a trouser leg. For the rest, 
as was often the case, the postman was in mutfti. 

Then, when they were gone, the Rector rose with face all different, 
and his clenched right hand met the palm of his left with a resounding 
smack which made a passing bat squeak with fright. “ Br-r-r-h!” 
And the reverend man, with long purposeful strides, made for the 
Rectory. 


[ Zo be concluded. | 
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THE EXPOSITION OF BRIDGE. 


LTHOUGH Bridge has been with us for more than seven 
years, no attempt has ever been made, either in book or 
magazine, to prove its claims to be a scientific game. They simply 
have been received without question, and accepted, as if established, 
without test. 

This is strange, especially as the game did not spring from the 
soil like Whist and Cribbage, but reached us by an accident. It is 
also regrettable, for it is to be feared that when the annals of Bridge 
come to be written into the social history of the kingdom, the page, 
if not actually black, will not be pleasant reading. 

The reasons for anticipating such a record are threefold. 

In the first place, Bridge has turned the calendar back to more 
than a century ago, when the deplorable mania of card-gambling 
was rife among the classes, which everyone thought had been 
stamped out of them by their twentieth-century common-sense. 
That the failing happened still to survive in a very small clique was 
looked upon as the exception that proved the rule. 

Next, because for the first time in our history the gambling vice 
resuscitated by Bridge has spread to our girls. The gravity of such 
a state of things, and its far-reaching effects in undermining our 
social life, of which woman is the head and guardian, need no 
enlargement. Everyone can realise it. 

Lastly, we have covered the nation with a reproach by completely 
and abruptly throwing over our renowned and everywhere-played 
national card-game for an unknown, untried, and untested pastime. 
Those who ought to be authorities say that Whist is dead in this 
country, never to be revived. If our popular and worthy King had 
been suddenly dethroned from his ancient dynasty, to give place toa 
foreign interloper whom nobody knew, it would have been an exhibi- 
tion of the quality of our patriotism scarcely more surprising. 

But is Bridge a gambling game? Have we not frequently and 
positively been assured by the men of light and leading in it that it 
isnot? To the latter question the answer is—yes, undoubtedly. 
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From its very inception, advocates have laid particular stress upon 
the freedom of Bridge from the gambling feature. Results, however, 
do not uphold their view. Can it be possible that while reasoning 
to convince others they were seeking at the same time to persuade 
themselves? At any rate, they have proved unreliable guides. One 
has only to look around in society to realise that. The affirmative 
must also be the answer to the first question ; and it is that topic ta 
which the main argument herein will be directed. 

I might expatiate by entering into an ethical discussion upon 
gambling, and the injury Society brings upon itself when it 
countenances it, with the baleful effect to the nation through the 
bad example. Also upon the great mistake in permitting it to have 
a footing in our homes and a part in our recreation, besides the 
pity of employing a delightful and stimulating pastime like cards 
for such a purpose. An appeal might be made to Society in general 
to take a leaf out of the American book, and follow a good example 
by banning all money-play, especially with cards, at home and in, 
social circles} and a still stronger appeal to the individual: 
members—through their own reminiscences of the many happy~- 
hours added to their joys of childhood by these most abused but. 
most innocent implements—to keep their old playfellows free from. 
taint, and prevent the pollution for their children of a stream that - 
was pure for themselves. But I will confine my remarks to the- 
character of the game of Bridge, and incidentally to that of the- 
game it has supplanted. 

Unlike Bridge—which has no history, no country, and no parent- 
age—Whist has had a most honourable career, and one particularly 
free from the gambling blemish, to which it does not readily conform. 
It has been in existence for three hundred years (from about the time 
of Shakespeare), and in fashion and the leading game for about half its 
life. It was born and bred in England. It was raised into a science 
by our forefathers, and was constantly played by them and by us. 
It was a favourite with hosts of our celebrities, and it has made for 
itself a world-wide reputation. No other game has spread so widely, 
or possesses so large a literature. Every nation claims its own 
national native card-game: the French, Ecarté ; the Germans, Skat ; 
the Spanish, Hombre ; the Russians, Vint ; the Americans, Euchre ; 
the English, Whist. And the English game was at the top of the 
tree. Fellow-countryman, think hard upon this single comparison 
between both the games, and then pause to ask yourself a question. 

1 The motto of the American Whist League, the greatest card organisation in 
the world, is ‘* Whist for its own sake.” 
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If the Americans or Germans had been in our shoes, would they 
have discarded that national game? You might just as well propose 
to them to give up their national flag. 

What is this wonderful new game that has done so much and 
promises to do so much more, that so many Englishmen! rave about, 
and so many assert to be the best and most scientific game ever 
produced upon the cards? Are they judges? Have any of them, 
for instance, ever looked at the game fairly and squarely in the face, 
and pulled it to pieces to see whether it was made up of good honest 
material or only of shoddy? Not one. Advocates of Bridge have 
done no more than skim the surface, giving a few generalities that 
carry no weight ; whilst whist-players have contented themselves 
with railing at the other card-players for deserting Whist for 
Bridge. 

I will now endeavour to supply that deficiency ; but before pro- 
ceeding to do so, it will be convenient to readers not au fait with the 
game to state briefly its salient points. There is no new principle in 
Bridge. It is culled from other games. There have been in vogue 
for many years on the Continent various forms of Whist which 
embrace the naming of the trump-suit by the players instead of 
thaving it dealt, and the placing of different values on the tricks 
saccording to the suit adopted. The idea was taken from the more 
than a hundred-year-old game of Boston, which again is founded on 
-the older games of Quadrille and Hombre, as wellas on Whist. The 
novelty in Bridge simply consists of applying those features to the 
dummy instead of to the ordinary Whist. ‘That has been carried out 
by its framers in this way. All the pack is dealt unexposed. After 
the players have looked at their cards, the dealer’s side makes the 
trump by naming the suit, or it may exercise the option of playing 
the hand without any trump. The dealer himself has the right of 
selection, but if he does not care to exercise it he may pass the right 
to his partner. When the selection has been made, which fixes the 
value of the trick simultaneously with the naming of the trump or no 
trump, the other side may double that value ; and if they double, 
the original side may redouble, and so on from side to side in- 
definitely. When the doubling, &c., is finished, the eldest hand 
leads in the first trick, and thereupon the dealer’s partner, with- 
out playing any of them, lays down his cards upon the table 


1 Here, and in other places, where I refer to the English, I mean the nation. 
Unfortunately, there is no word in the language that expresses a native of the 
United Kingdom—that is, an Englishman, Scotchman, Irishman, or Welshman— 


indifferently. 
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as the dummy-hand—thereafter to be entirely controlled and 
played by the dealer, in conjunction with his own hand, without any 
interference or assistance whatever from his partner. The remainder 
of the deal is played accordingly. There are various other scores to 
be made, for honours, slams, &c., about which we need not trouble 
at present, beyond stating that the game, which is fixed at thirty 
points, can only be won through the score for the tricks. The 
normal scoring values of the tricks range as follows: two points in 
spades, four in clubs, six in diamonds, eight in hearts, and twelve in 
no trumps, for each trick above six. 

It is manifest to anyone who considers the matter that when the 
playing-stage of the hand is reached the play resolves itself into 
Dummy-whist pure and simple. Now, every regular Whist-player 
knows by experience that Dummy-whist (that is, Whist for three 
players with a dummy-hand) is a game inferior in skill to the ordinary 
Whist for four players. No Whist-player ever plays it from choice, 
only from necessity. It is lopsided in the play. The advantage 
nearly always lies with the dummy, because that side works in 
thorough accord, being controlled by the one mind, who has the 
additional advantage of knowing what is exactly for him and against 
him. Where, then, does the superiority of Bridge come in? Itcan 
only be in the preliminary or declaring part of the deal—if it 
has any. 

But there is no play, no contest there. Hitherto one has believed 
that it is in a contest that the highest interest and skill are evolved, 
but in this declaring there is none, for one side has it all to them- 
selves. Where, then, is the virtue that places Bridge outside of and 
above its fellows? It does not possess it. It exists only in the 
imagination. What is assumed to be a virtue is simply a gambling 
instinct, created by the introduction of different values in the suits, 
for which there is no call or necessity in the game, so far as skill is 
concerned. 

Let us examine more closely into this to make the matter clear. 
If the game had embraced a contest between the two sides as to 
which of them should ultimately fix the trump-suit, then there would 
have been an object in the differing values, in order that one suit might 
be bid against another—the highest prevailing. Here there is no 
strife, and varying values are consequently uncalled for, and without 
logical meaning. If a hand be given to a player at Whist, and he is 
informed that he will be allowed to make his own trump from it, his 
experience and skill will tell him that there is in it only the one 
particular suit, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, for- him to 
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select, if he is to proceed upon scientific principles. A scale of 
values makes no change in the science. He wins on the one suit 
and loses on the others, independently of the scale. If, therefore, 
he grasps at a higher and a losing suit, he gambles on his hand, and 
converts a game of skill into a game of hazard or gamble. Put it 
how you will, that is the outcome of the different values in Bridge— 
to enable the player to gamble on the suits. Otherwise, the natural 
and logical process in the frame of the game would be to make all 
the suits equal in value, with the right to the player to select the 
trump that is best adapted to his hand. 

Again, one of the charms claimed in the game is the declaration 
of “no trumps,” by reason of its being placed in a higher class of 
value than the game with trumps. This, it is conceived, is also based 
upon a mistaken principle; for it is not hard to show that where 
there is in the hands any superiority at all, small or great, it is easier 
(instead of being more difficult) for the stronger side to win the 
majority of the tricks when there are no trumps at all than when 
they are present. Where a trick-game is played without trumps, 
every suit that is led in it is equivalent to trump, because then the 
suit, like trump, is invincible. That, in other words, means that the 
leader has the power of selecting his own trump every time he leads. 
The non-leader, who must inevitably belong more constantly to the 
losing side, cannot take the trick and gain the lead if he has none of 
the suit, nor unless he has a higher card of it. If there were trumps 
in the game his position would be materially enhanced, because he 
would have the chance of ruffing. Trump does not exhibit any 
power above other suits when it is led ; it is only when it is used as 
a ruff against them that its power comes into force; and ruffing can 
only be done by a follower. Trump is, therefore, more the weak 
man’s friend than the strong man’s help, who needs it less ; and its 
absence leaves the weaker side more bound up and helpless. Conse- 
quently, the place of the game with no trumps is below the place of 
the game with trumps, for the former is the easier to win. That 
order necessarily follows from scientific principles, and setting the 
face of Bridge contrariwise only pushes the game still farther into the 
gambling element. 

So much for the logical construction. Now let us consider thé 
mathematics. The honours in Bridge are the five highest cards in 
trump, or the four aces in no trumps, and, like Whist, score to the 
holders. They vary in value according to the suit of the trump, and 
according to the way they are held between the partners. It will not 
be necessary to go into the details. Suffice it to say that the highest 
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score in no trumps is a hundred points, and the lowest thirty 
points ; and in trump the highest, in hearts, is eighty points, and the 
lowest, in spades, four points. Honour values are entirely conven- 
tional, There is no logical method for deducing the correct values 
of honours by comparison with the tricks. But once a principle is 
fixed for them, the whole matter comes within the range of mathe- 
matics, as it does in this case. Now a mathematical examination 
discloses a conspicuous absence of the science from the whole table 
or scale of the Bridge honours. Comparing the values of the trump 
honours with those of the no trumps honours demonstrates that the 
highest score for the latter (four aces in one hand) is more than four 
times its proper amount. Again, four honours in trumps (any 
suit, it is all the same) divided between the partners is fifty times 
above its comparative value ; three honours, sixty times; and so 
on throughout the scale, with more or less divergence from correct- 
ness. The mathematical particulars of the table to an exact figure 
have been worked out by me with the aid of Tate’s Patent Arithmo: 
meter, and the results prove these discrepancies without any possi+ 
bility of doubt.! 

Details of the other scoring need not concern us. It is upon 
the same trend as the honours. It is claimed for these scores, 
including the honours, that they are upon a most meritorious system 
in not being counted into the score that decides the game. Like 
other claims for Bridge, it is specious, but fallacious. In a game of 


1} The total combinations of the whole pack give the following mathematical 
results, the original numbers of which amount in each case to a row of fourteen 
or fifteen figures. They are reduced to percentages (carried to two places of 
decima!s) and arranged according to the Bridge system of scoring :— 


TRUMPS, No Trumps. 
Per cent. Per cent. 
Five honours, all in Four aces in one hand ‘1°06 
onehand . .. . 0°20 Four aces divided . . 9°98 I1°04 
Five honours, divided Three aces . . « »« 49°94 49°94 
asfourandone . . 1°43 Each side holding two 
Five honours, divided aces (noscore) . . 39°02 
asthreeandtwo. . 3°43 5°06 
Four honours, all in = 
onehand. .. . 2°86 


Four honours, between 
partners . . . « 27°06 29°92 
Three honours, be- 
tween partners . . 65°02 65°02 


100°00 100°00 60°98 100°00 
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scientific pretensions any scores that are made which do not 
advance the game towards its conclusion are highly pernicious, 
They are just gambles. The game is held back by their not being 
included, in order that large amounts may be piled up that have 
nothing to do with the winning of it, but have a very material 
effect upon its value. So much is this so, that it happens at Bridge 
that the victors are sometimes the losers in pocket ! 

The first thing that impresses the cartophile about this game is 
the ignorance of the tradition and history of playing-cards displayed 
in the order of the suits.1 That supplies the keynote to the whole 
construction—ignorance. Ignorance of history, ignorance of logical 
principles, ignorance of mathematics, ignorance of the constructive 
requirements for a scientific game, and ignorance in many other 
details of the game not previously trenched upon. Evidently what 
has happened is this: someone has been struck with the laudable 
idea of applying to Dummy-whist the methods of the Continental 
variations of ordinary Whist, but failed in his efforts to properly 
concrete that idea through his incapacity—having apparently neither 
the talent nor the knowledge necessary to determine what should be 
taken in, what should be left out, and what should be changed. 
The only bit of cleverness about the game, whether coming from 
design or accident, is the cloaking of its gambling nature with an 
air of science. The multiplication of all the values by two, and 
the thrusting up of the game of “no trumps” a step further above 
the natural scale of the numbers, alone indicate that the ruling idea 
in the game was the framing of it for gambling purposes. 

Notwithstanding the cogency of the foregoing facts and state- 
ments, some readers may be content to rely upon the judgment of 
the nation, which is usually credited with common-sense, and which 
has given its verdict of approval to the game and pronounced it 
excellent. Do not rely too much. The nation may be wrong. That 
it is wrong it will doubtless find out in due time, much to its own 
chagrin. The plain truth is, that of all the civilised nations on the 
face of the earth, our people are the worst judges in a thing of this 
kind. They won’t take the trouble of learning, and it follows that 
they have not the experience to make them competent. They can 
be judged on that point correctly and fairly by their treatment of 
their own game of Whist. They played it, certainly, but in a 
fashion of their own, which has been humorously termed dumdc- 

1 Spades represent the nobility, clubs the peasantry. It is therefore un- 


scholarly to place spades below clubs, when the order of the suits rests upon 
nothing more than a mere convention. 
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puppy. Did one in a thousand of them ever look at a book on the 
subject? Did one in ten thousand ever study its principles? Did 
one in fifty thousand ever go seriously to work to apply those 
principles in practice? Were they not satisfied with their bumble- 
puppy, and content to play it through a dim but mistaken sense of 
duty, or because Whist was the fashion?! Were they not content 
to let other nations outstrip them at their-own game? The finest 
Whist-player that ever lived was a Frenchman ; and if a hundred 
Americans casually met a hundred Englishmen, it would be found 
that over ninety per cent. of the former played a good scientific 
game of Whist, while not two per cent. of the English would be fit 
to touch any of them with a forty-foot pole. The Americans have 
their Whist clubs all over the country, and take lessons from pro- 
fessional teachers. They have their public and their social matches, 
and do all that they can to study and cultivate the game, and that. 
without one coin passing from one pocket into another pocket—all 
purely for the love of the game. What did the English on their 
side do? They neither tried to learn nor tried to play, nor took 
any steps at all to promote a taste for the game. And latterly, when 
Whist was in low water, before it was snuffed out, they gave it the 
last kick into the mud with their Progressive-whist parties, forsooth:! 
making a farce of the game, and carrying it back to the -stage, 
several centuries ago, when it was fitly named Whisk, and belonged 
to the tap-room. No doubt it was done unwittingly, but it is the 
straw that shows the general bearing of the English people towards 
their common belongings; as well as their ineptitude to judge the 
suitability of a game, in trying to follow the footsteps of another 
nation about another game.? If you offer to teach a game to an 
Englishman, he will thank you and say no. Whist, Cribbage, Nap, 
or Beggar-my-neighbour, as the case may be, is quite enough for 
him. Make the same offer to an American or German, and he. is 
eager to learn the details and to try it. Attempt to show a friend, 
man or boy, a game or puzzie that involves any mental arithmetic, 
and he will shun it like the plague. How could any nation following 
that course and adopting these attitudes acquire the necessary 


1 Iam, of course, speaking generally. There were notable exceptions. It 
has been said, and repeated, that there are not more than ten really good Whist- 
players in the kingdom. Of course that is an exaggeration. But the fact remains 
that the card-players of the nation are far and away behind in their scientific 
acquaintance with the game that they called their own, and continually played. 

2 Progressive-euchre, which form of the national game has flourished in the 
United States of America for nearly twenty years. 
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knowledge and experience to become judges, let alone competent 
judges?! 


While I am so hard upon them, and rightly too, I confess that I 
have some sympathy for these indifferent card-players. They lost 
touch with their game. They grew out of it, or it grew out of 
them, and got to be too scientific for their temperaments. Rule 
after rule of play was added to the science, until Whist became so 
bound up with iron-cast conventions and routine that the proper 
play of the whole hand could accurately be embodied in dummy- 
cards,? to deviate from the course set by which was to go wrong. 
No wonder, then, that a pastime they did not quarter understand was 
found to be monotonous and wearisome, and that at the first 
opportunity they were ready to throw off the yoke. They, however, 
acted like naughty children, and aggravated their previous fault by 
thoughtlessly rushing into another game o/us-do/us without testing 
its character, and thereby have made themselves ridiculous. 

To sum up the case of Bridge. As a game of skill it does not 
rise above the level of Dummy-whist, and therefore is inferior to 
Whist proper. The skill that might be added to it by the pre- 
liminary declaring is nullified by its unscientific foundations. The 
principal defects in the construction of the game are set out in an 
Appendix to this article. In this place, the gambling elements are 
only regarded. The reasons why Bridge must be classed as a 
gambling game are— 


(1) Because of the unnecessary differing values of the suits. 

(2) Because the value of the no trumps trick is not only raised 
above the natural scale, but it is also placed at the head of the 
values instead of at the foot. 

(3) Because the whole of the values in the game are multiplied 
by two. 

(4) Because of the abnormally high scores placed upon the 
honours, &c. 

(5) Because the honours and other scores have no effect in 


1 We have a proverb, ** Tell me the company you keep, and I'll tell you what 
you are.” Aptly and truly it might be extended and paraphrased into ‘‘ Tell me 
a nation’s pastimes, and I will tell you its calibre.” Looking back through the 
vista of the last half-century upon this aspect of the national history, what do we 
see? Is it not the giving up, one by one, of games of intellect for games of less 
intellect, or for games of no intellect at all? Where is it to end, and what is the 
end to be? 

* R. F. Foster’s Self-playing Cards. 
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advancing the game, while they add materially to the stake to be 
paid for it. 

(6) Because the trick values may be doubled at will, and to any 
extent. 

(7) Because it is possible not only to win the game from zero, 
but to win it several times over, by a mere fraction of a trick. 

(8) Because a player’s pocket or credit may be pledged to any 
extent, without his having any power or control to prevent it. 


Card-players have a perfect right, if they choose, to cling to the 
one game and reject the other. But in the future, please, let us 
hear from the votaries of Bridge less about its merits. As it 
suddenly sprang into life, so it will suddenly die. It is its fate. No 
building that is unsound in its foundations can be made sound 
again by its superstructure. It is the same with a game. Both are 
like the house upon the sand—ephemeral and of no value. The 
principle of Bridge is good enough ; and if the game had been 
built up by knowledge instead of nescience, and purified of its 
gambling elements, it would have suited the Englishman of the 
present day, as a game of skill, better than Whist. The open hand 
gives more play to the judgment of the moment, and thus thrusts 
out the conventional science that must be acquired by study ; and 
also affords the advantage of rendering the game more stable, by 
the difficulty of tinkering it with iron-bound rules of play, which 
proved the ruin of Whist in this kingdom. 

The whole subject has beneath it a deeper meaning and a graver 
warning than appears on the surface. The national characteristics 
thus ear-marked by Whist and Bridge are carried into other things 
of more importance. The indifference about his national game 
discloses that there is some want of patriotism in the Englishman— 
or, at least, his patriot feeling is not equal in quality or quantity 
to that of the American or German. Association of birth, associa- 
tion in evolution, association with talent and renown, links with the 
past, historical repute, appreciation by contemporaries, pride of 
possession, and all such things that go to fire the patriotic heart, are 
carelessly and thoughtlessly cast away—not by the ignorant, but by 
the cultured. The differing attitudes of sections of the nation 
upon the Boer War are further illustrations, and point the moral. 
Compare the same with the attitude of the Americans upon the 
Cuban War, where it scems (at least to the Man in the Street) their 
interference was much less demanded than ours. They all kept 
shoulder to shoulder, just as the Germans did in their war with the 
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French, while we go any way and every way. And being a more 
homogeneous nation than either, we should have the most cohesion. 
It is not the war alone that demonstrates it. From time to time 
other questions crop up, as if for the express purpose of exhibiting 
to the world that the very last thing that many an Englishman 
considers is his own country. 

It is clearly indicated by the Whist-Bridge episode that we have 
far too much general mental laziness and lethargy about us, and 
consequently our brains are getting dulled. If a workman, im- 
mediately after each day’s physical work, goes to bed and rises only 
in time for his next day’s labour, his muscle ‘will grow stiff, or not 
retain its wholesome condition. To preserve it, he requires in his 
leisure to take “a hair of the dog that bit him”—some gentle 
exercise to keep himself in healthy training. Just in the same way, 
the man who during the day works with his head instead of his 
arms, if in his leisure he does not give his brain its proper stimulus, 
it will grow rusty too. One will end in being lazy in body, and the 
other lazy in mind. That, I believe, is the real root of why there is 
a lack of thoroughness about our wars, in our shipping, and with our 
trade. Other nations have it, because they practise a constant 
alertness ; and why we are rapidly getting behind is, not from any 
present want of mental capacity, but because we have so cultivated 
the indolent habit that we would rather do anything else than 
trouble our heads. 


APPENDIX. 
A Score OF FAULTS IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF BRIDGE. 


1. A disregard of tradition and history in the order of the suits. 

2. Having different values for the trump-suit, when there is no 
contest in the declaring. 

3. The hoisting up of the value of the no trumps game beyond 
the natural scale. 

4. The unscientific placing of the no trumps game at the head 
instead of at the foot of the list. 

5. Forcing a side or player to make a declaration. 

6. Allowing the penalising of the declaration, notwithstanding 
that it is forced. 

7. The system of permitting values to be voluntarily multiplied. 

8. A partner having no control over the extent of his own liability. 

9. The accentuation of lopsidedness in the usual play of a dummy 
game, through confining the declaring to one side. 
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10. Honours being scored through individual holdings, instead 
of by the total holdings of the partnership side. 

11. The want of application of mathematical principles to the 
scoring scale of the honours. 

12. The abnormally high values placed upon the honour scores. 

13. Scores being admitted that do not advance the game. 

14. The absence of good grounds for fixing the game-scors at 
thirty points.? 

15. The possibility of winning the game from zero, several times 
over, by the mere fraction of a trick. 

16. Having a fixed game-score at all, when, upon the lines of the 
game, it is impossible to have a logical one.? 

17. The multiplication by two of all the normal values in the 
game. 

18. The crudities in the manner of declaring, and the general 
ignorance of games exhibited in the technique. 

19. The unscientific structure of the game as a whole, from want 
of compliance with logical and mathematical principles. 

20. Improper and defective provisions in the code of laws. 


1 Better reasons could be advanced for other numbers. 
2 The game should have been the larger total score in four deals, after each 
player had occupied the position of dealer once. 


J. S. McTEAR. 
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THE ADVICE OF WILLIAM PETTY 
ON EDUCATION. 


NE point was clearly impressed on the writers of the Common- 
wealth period when they attempted to apply the philosophy 
of Francis Bacon to education—viz. that education must have some 
closer relation to life. The keener-minded amongst educationists, 
such, for example, as Charles Hoole, saw that education must be 
adapted to children’s capacities—that it was not merely scholarship, 
and that the teacher was not merely a scholar.! William (afterwards 
Sir William) Petty showed his age that the training of young 
children could be accomplished without the aid of the classics— 
without even Latin grammar. 

His pamphlet of 32 quarto pages is entitled “The Advice of 
W. P. to Mr. Samuel Hartlib, for the Advancement of some 
Particular Parts of Learning,” 1648. 

Again, Samuel Hartlib is the inciter to publication of this 
educational tractate. Petty says: “I have had many flying thoughts 
concerning the advancement of real learning, but particularly of the 
education of youth.” He cannot but think that Hartlib’s plan for 
an office of address, “to the end that, by such a general communi- 
cation of designs and mutual assistance, the wits and endeavours of 
the world may no longer be as so many scattered coals or firebrands 
which, for want of union, are soon quenched ; whereas, being but 
laid together, they would haye yielded a comfortable light and heat.” 
Petty then rises to the following incisive passage : 

“For methinks the present condition of men is like a field 
where a battle has been lately fought, where we may see many legs 
and arms and eyes lying here and there, which, for want of an 
union and a soul to quicken and enliven them, are good for nothing 
but to feed ravens, and infect the air; so we see many wits and 


} «For I think it one thing to be a good schoolmaster, and another thing to 
be a good scholar, though the former cannot well do his duty as he ought except 
he be also the latter."—Mew Discovery of Old Art of Teaching School, p. 229. 
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ingenuities lying scattered up and down the world ; whereof some 
are now labouring to do what is already done, and puzzling them- 
selves to re-invent what is already invented ; others we see quite stuck 
fast in difficulties, for want of a few directions which some other 
man, might he be met withal, both could and would most easily 
give them.” 

So far in support of Hartlib’s great scheme of an office of 
address. But what has this to do with education ? 

Such communications, Petty argues, will produce and equip 
fitting labourers, who will have to find out arts as yet undiscovered, 
to show how to learn what is already known by simpler and better 
methods, and to “work in men an higher esteem of learning, so as 
to give occasion, encouragement, and opportunity to more men to 
apply themselves to its advancement.” 

In Education, Petty is perfectly clear as to what he wants. He 
asks for ergastula literaria, or literary workhouses,' é.e. schools 
in which profitable manual labour will be encouraged and required 
as well as school-work. 

Petty’s next point is important, as it is the distinct pleading for 
universal education. He urges that no children are to be excluded 
from this education by reason of the poverty and inability of their 
parents ; “for hereby it hath come to pass that many are now 
holding the plough, which might have been made fit to steer the 
State.” He goes further and says that if any children are not 
sufficiently capable to earn their living by their work at the erxgastu/a, 
and their parents can contribute nothing at all to make it up, “let 
them stay somewhat the longer in the workhouse.” 

As for reading and writing—especially foreign languages—Petty is 
quite content for them to be deferred. The first place is to be given 
to the observation and remembrance of all sensible objects and 
actions, natural and artificial, which must be “ expounded” upon all 
occasions by their teachers. Physical exercise is insisted upon as 
essential. When reading and writing are learned, the most compen- 
dious methods are to be adopted. “In no case [is] the art of 
drawing and designing to be omitted, to what course of life soever 
those children are to be applied ; since the use thereof, for express- 
ing the conceptions of the mind, seems (at least to us) to be little 
inferior to that of writing; and in many cases performeth what by 
words is impossible.” 

Petty is thus in accord with modern theory (we can hardly say 
general modern practice) as to drawing. So, too, he is in demanding 


1 The word has not with him an ambiguous signification, 
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that the elements of arithmetic be required from all. But he also 
makes geometry obligatory. The ground on which he requires arith- 
metic and geometry! he states, to be not only for great and frequent 
use in all human affairs, but also as sure guides and helps to reason, 
and especial remedies for a volatile and unsteady mind. Music is 
only to be studied by those who have natural ability and fitness. Ad 
children, even those of the highest rank, should be taught some 
“ genteel manufacture ” in their minority. 

The following are Petty’s reasons, in full: 

“1, They shall be less subject to be cozened by artificers, 
2. They will become more industrious in general. 3. They will 
certainly bring to pass most excellent works, being, as gentlemen, 
most anxious to excel ordinary workmen. 4. They, being able to 
make experiments themselves, may do it with less charge and more 
care than others will do it for them. 5. The respublica artium 
will be much advanced when such as are rich and able are also 
willing to make luciferous experiments. 6. It may engage them to 
be Macenates and patrons of arts. 7. It will keep them from worse 
occasions of spending their time and estates. 8. As it will bea great 
ornament in prosperity, so it will be a great refuge and stay in adver- 
sity and common calamity.” 

Petty then recommends the establishment of (1) a gymnasium 
mechanicum, or technical college; (2) a mosocomium academicum. 
As to the former, he considers that it would attract the ablest of 
mechanics, because it would afford “a market of rare and exquisite 
pieces of workmanship,” for which there would be a ready sale. 

In connection with the gymnasium would be the nosocomium 
academicum, which would include: a complete theatrum botanicum, 
stalls and cages for all strange beasts and birds, with ponds and 
conservatories for all exotic fishes ; here all animals capable thereof 
should be fit for some kind of labour and employment, that they 
may as well be of use living as dead; here should be a repository of 
all kinds of rarities, natural and artificial pieces of antiquity, models 
of all great and noble engines, with designs and platforms of gardens 
and buildings, the most artificial fountains and water-works, a library 
of select books, an astronomical observatory for celestial bodies and 
meteors, large pieces of ground for several experiments of agriculture,? 
galleries of the rarest paintings and statues, with the fairest globes 


1 Petty draws attention to Mr. John Pell’s letter to Mr. Hartlib, on Am Jdea 
of Mathematics. 

? A suggestion sure to please Hartlib, who wrote 7he Compleat Husbandman ; 
or, @ Discourse of the Whole.Art of Husbandry, both Forraign and Domastica. 
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and geographical maps of the best descriptions ; and, so far as is 
possible, we would have this place to be the epitome or abstract of 
the whole world, so that a man, conversant within those walls, would 
certainly prove a greater scholar than the walking libraries, so called, 
although he could neither write nor read. But if a child, before he 
learned to write or read, were made acquainted with all things and 
actions, as he might be in this college, how easily would he under- 
stand all good books afterwards and smell out the fopperies of bad 
ones !” 

We are so much accustomed to the idea that the three R’s are 
the right subjects for little children that even to-day Petty’s plea for 
the exercise of the observing power of children as more important than 
and prior to even reading, writing, and arithmetic has not become 
realised in the schools, though there can be no doubt that his 
position will be more and more accepted. Petty, therefore, still has 
a future before him. 

It is not necessary to follow Petty in his scheme for a hospital 
to cure the infirmities of both physician and patient. After this 
subject has been suggestively dealt with, Petty gives his ideas of the 
text-books needed for his proposed institutions. He wishes to see 
compiled a book which he calls Ve/lus aureum, sive Facultatum 
Lucriferarum Descriptio magna. In this book should be described 
every kind of trade. Its “history”—ée. a thorough-going account 
not only of its past but also of its present—should be given, including 
a full description of all manual operations in it, together with an 
account of instruments and machines used. Wherever possible 
these should be pictured, and colours added where necessary. 
Throughout, reasons are to be given for the different operations, 
and an entire theory of the trade to be given. Petty supplies a long 
list of advantages to be got from this monster book of trades,! 
The last one—the fourteenth—must be quoted : “ Boys, instead of 
reading hard Hebrew words in the Bible (where they either trample 
on or play with mysteries), or parrot-like repeating heteroclitous 
nouns and verbs, might read and hear the history of faculties 
expounded ; so that before they be bound apprentices to any trade 
they may foreknow the good and the bad of it, what will and strength 
they have to it, and not spend seven years in repenting, and in 
swimming against the stream of their inclinations.”* He further 

1 The whole idea seems to have behind it an unconscious reminiscence ot 
Bacon’s Catalogue at the end of Zhe Advancement of Learning. 

2 Cf. Herbart: ‘* The sole question for us is, Can we know beforehand the 


aims of the future man, a knowledge for which he will one day thank us, instead 
of having had to find and follow them by himself alone ?” 
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suggests that if boys learn the theory of a trade before being bound 
apprentice, three years will suffice instead of seven. The other four 
may be spent in ¢rave/ling, to learn breeding and the perfection of 
their trades. 

Petty contrasts his suggested education in the study of things, 
and in this book of faculties, with the twelve years usually spent 
in a “rabble of words.” He points out the natural propensity of 
children to active employment of their senses. ‘This position he 
illustrates and emphasises in the following wealth of detail : 

“For we see children to delight in drums, pipes, fiddles, guns 
made of elder sticks, bellows’ noses, piped keys, &c., for painting 
flags and ensigns with elder-berries and corn-poppy ; making ships 
with paper and setting even nutshells a-swimming ; handling the 
tools of workmen as soon as they turn their backs, and trying to 
work themselves; fishing, fowling, hunting, setting springs and 
traps for birds and other animals; making pictures in their writing- 
books ; making tops, gigs, and whirligigs, quilting balls, practising 
divers juggling tricks upon the cards, &c., with a million more 
besides. And for the females! they will be making pies with clay, 
making their babies’ clothes and dressing them therewith ; they will 
spit leaves on sticks, as if they were roasting meat ; they will imitete 
all the talk and actions which they observe in their mother and her 
gossips... . ” 

Petty’s conclusion naturally is that since children delight in 
“things” they will be most capable of learning about them. They 
have quickness to apprehend and unpreoccupied memories to retain. 
Their good-will is #o them, whereas their will is agaims¢ grammar 
and the ordinary school subjects, and their judgment unripe for 
them. 

The more we consider Petty’s * Advice,” the more we are sur- 
prised at his keen insight into some of the problems of educa- 
tion. His view is largely utilitarian, it is true, but it is founded 
throughout upon a consideration of offering to the child that sort 
of instruction which, by exercising his faculties on adequate material, 
will give him the delight of being educationally economic and 
effective, gaining knowledge in the line of least resistance, and 
with growing powers of concentration finding his interest deepen 


as he proceeds. 
FOSTER WATSON. 


1 Howcomes he, after bringing them in his illustration, to leave them unmen- 
tioned as scholars in the ergastu/a? They, too, need exercising of their senses. _ 
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STORM AND CALM AMONG THE 
FELLS. 


I.—A WILD CROSSING. 


HE rain had held off for a short afternoon, and we had 
wandered far afield—through the dale-head and over the pass 
to Mardale. Here were we, when at early sunset the storm re- 
asserted itself. As we had not intended to return until after dark, we 
had brought a lantern to help us keep the path among the puzzling 
slacks and screes of the pass-head. At teno’clock, when we reluctantly 
left our shelter, there was no doubt it had set in for a wild night. 
We had tarried so late in the hope that the moon, rising early in the 
evening, would render us some assistance, but as the hours passed a 
greyer blackness only succeeded ; the light could not struggle down, 
for mist-banks hung a short five hundred feet up the abrupt front of 
Branstree. 

Clear of the buildings a storm was raging, but we had deter- 
mined to cross the pass at all hazards, so, with heads bent to the gale 
and lantern flashing along the grass-road, we pushed on. After a 
few minutes we cleared the last thin plantation, and stood in the 
open dale-head. Against the full fury of the wind I could barely 
keep my feet; my companion, by daily vocation inured to all 
weathers, strode through the tornado with ease. The dancing lane 
of light showed but little of our surroundings: here a line of sheep 
taking refuge in a slight fold of the uneven ground, there a drop- 
dimpled pool gradually swelling to join others, and to cover, ere day- 
break, this upper valley with a shallow lake. We crossed scores of 
streamlets swiftly coursing towards the river, but when we reached 
the beck issuing from the dark yawning void of Gatescarth, so 
strong and deep was it that we feared further progress would be im- 
possible. In summer this stream can hardly be traced as it trickles 
round or oozes under the huge rock masses in its course, while 
spreading bracken and wiry heather almost hide its clear, translucent 
pools; but now the deep, boulder-strewn depression could not hold 
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the huge volume crashing down the pass. Yellow waves surged over 
the rocks, and the point where mayhap the bridge still stood was 
covered with a race of foamy water. Our light showed no other 
place from which a crossing could be made, so after much hesitation 
we decided to trust the water-buried structure. The stream, though 
not deep, ran so strongly that we had great difficulty in keeping our 
balance. This formidable obstacle passed, we shortly breasted a small 
ascent—* one mile from Mardale,” said my companion. We could 
still see the lights of the farm we started from, and a gleam from the 
steep field behind suggested that our friends were closely following 
our progress. We accordingly signalled “ All right,” and the distant 
light seemingly made reply. 

The next mile or so was across wet grass stretches, where every 
tiny depression was occupied by a pool, and every gully poured with 
its tribute stream. At the top of a small bank we halted. Though 
its pressure was not so great with us, the wind was raging away above, 
the continuous rumble as it tore through unresisting cloud being 
varied by eerie shrieks and bellowings when the powerful currents 
encountered rugged crags and storm-jagged gullies. In the short, 
infrequent lulls of this battle of the elements, the dull thunder of a 
flood welled up from the narrowing glen above which our path was 
slowly rising. And all the while the rain fell with pitiless persistence. 
Our light showed no new feature, though a greater bleakness was 
everywhere perceptible : spongy patches of sphagnum, dripping beds 
of heather, and wet, tumbled areas of bent grass, with here and there 
the damp side of a lichened boulder, or the moist termination of a 
scree bank. Even as we watched, grey shadows, as of a phantom 
army, drifted across the shafts of light. Already we were in the 
mist-breath, and before long the clouds would close behind us. For 
awhile we met with nothing of interest; the downpour of rain had 
pierced our macintoshes, and at every footfall a fount of water 
spurted up from the sodden path. Upward, ever upward our route 
climbed, by slimy grass and between beds of drop-hung heather, over 
boulders and patches of scree. Now, succeeding the roar of the 
wind, a new sound clove the mist from our right ; it was the beck 
from Small Water tossing down a series of precipices. For a score 
yards the stream rattles over a rock-strata too tough to be worn by 
its fretting, then slides down long inclines of slate into a darkened 
ravine, where by eddies and cascades it makes its way for awhile, 
till with a triumphant surge it emerges into the open to hurl itself in 
a million crystal drops over an abrupt rock edge. The wind pressure 
was not so great now we had reached the shelter of the hills, but 
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the clouds had so closely approached that our lantern barely showed 
the ground a couple of yards in front, and we had to go carefully to 
keep the path. When it touched a wetter place than usual—for the 
hillside was all streaming—we had to take to the rocks. Thus we 
gained a good way, finally coming hand over hand up a steep piece: 
on to the lip of what we knew to be the basin of Small Water. 
At this considerable elevation we had to cross the path of the 
storm and resist its full fury. But now for some time it had been 
growing perceptibly lighter, and at last, during a strong gust which 
threw us on to hands and knees, the cloud-banks were torn asunder 
and bright moonlight streamed through, illumining our surroundings 
in a most impressive manner. It was but a glimpse, however, for 
the wind marshalled up fresh clouds to hide the buffeted mountains ; 
yet this proved that the storm was temporarily abating. The torrents 
of rain almost ceased, though the note of the wind among the crags 
grew harsher. We were quickly again in the shelter of the ridges, but 
feared the blast to be encountered when our path reached the exposed 
pass-head. Wet to the skin, yet undaunted by the discomfort, we 
plodded on through ever-brightening gloom, finally clearing our (as 
we hoped) last patch of mist as we reached the tarn-side. 

The gale seemed to be exerting its full force on the moonlit water: 
where we expected tiny ripples, mighty waves tossed ; a succession 
of heavy squalls furrowed the tarn, throwing white cloudlets of spray 
yards up the grass and scree. To yachtsmen of the lakes these 
squalls in a milder form are a potent danger, but up here in the chill 
radiance their power was awful. Our struggle against wind and 
slope had left us so exhausted that we were glad to sit awhile under 
the lee of a big moraine. It was while we thus tarried watching the 
power of the gale on the distant clouds and nearer waters that a 
subtle change became apparent, and the wind, shrieking malediction 
on the unresponsive mountains, again hurled forward battalions of 
dark clouds. We saw them, at greyhound pace, rushing up into the 
northern sky ; then in a moment grey masses were rolling deep over 
Kidsty Pike ; a flash of pause, then Rough Crag, High Street, and 
Bleathwaite met them, and in the current roaring and yelling around 
us we felt the warning mist-breath. We watched the clouds wheel 
their grim array round the rugged rock basin in which we stood, 
then as they toppled over like a mammoth breaker the glen 
grew darker, our lantern again began to show its feeble power ; 
the rain in heavy splashes struck down from unseen heights, 
During the long rainstorm of the past week the myriad streams from 
the uplands had been bringing down a huge mass of dédris, and over 
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and through drifts of this our path had now to be traced. The 
wind was skirling among the weathered rocks above, and as we 
ascended the final stage of the pass its fury increased. Long before 
we reached the pass-head our progress had to be made in wild 
rushes during the calmer moments of the storm, for we could not 
withstand its wilder buffetings. We had got to within a short 
distance of the summit when my companion, in an untoward move- 
ment, slipped and let our lantern fall. It rolled down out of sight 
and could not be recovered for a minute or two. Of course its feeble 
light was extinguished, and there was no possibility of relighting it 
on that bleak hili-side. We accordingly had to grope through murky 
darkness for some three hundred yards, then debouched from a 
slippery soaking spit of bent on to a nearly level platform some 
hundred yards across. A complete freedom from shadow above 
showed that this was the Axle. The hurricane was awful ; it seemed 
as if the eternal hills must be strained to their lowest strata by its 
tumultuous shocks. The pauses in the strong current were brief and 
-at rare intervals, but we managed in a while to get to the shelter of 
the caern. It is weird indeed listening to the wind sweeping 
among distant scaurs and aiguilles, but the effect is indescribable 
when the current is whirling above and around as you lie on the 
sodden ground, and it whistles and shrieks round the slightest out- 
crop of rock, making even the solid caern creak. As soon as the 
squall moderated we got to a less exposed situation under the crest 
of the hill. Here we relit our lantern, and through thick driving 
cloud began to descend the pass toward Kentmere. From every 
crease in the hill-side water was oozing, streams were collecting 
everywhere ; as we got lower down the slope the volume of these 
increased, and from a score of rock ravines came the thunder of 
falling waters. In a while we cleared the mist, and, keeping as much 
as possible under the shelter of Lingmell, got into the valley bed at 
the side of the tarn. From this we passed down the dale, with the 
wind howling among the heights above. 


Il—AN ALL-NIGHT WALK. 


Across the water came clear voices—rowers on Windermere singing 
at sunset. A slight swell passed over the surface, breaking the 
shadows of the boat and its occupants. I had left Windermere at 
g P.M. for an all-night walk to Scawfell Pike. Solitary work it 
promised to be, for few people care to be afoot for several hours in 
the hope of seeing a grand sunrise. The mountains seemed 
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“hushed in solemn conclave” as I turned round the head of the 
lake and made under Loughrigg for Langdale. Soon the dun 
twilight which passes for summer darkness settled around me, and, 
after the hot day, everything seemed to revive as the light failed. 
Birds and animals for a short hour redoubled their exertions to 
obtain food, while from the river the fish fairly leapt to reach the 
hovering clouds of flies. The silence of night gradually succeeded 
this activity, and a dense mist drew over the bosky river marge. A 
stray lamb bleated from the hill-side, and twittering bats wheeled 
around the leafy sycamores. From the depths of a dozen ghylls 
came the tinkle of mountain streams. ‘The farmhouses shone 
whitely from the dale-side; the bold contour of Langdale Pikes 
dominated the valley-head. At 1 a.M. I was passing Middlefell, 
and then began the trouble. Two miles of slipping over cobbles 
and shales which the roaring torrents (now represented by so many 
dry gullies) had torn from the surrounding braes during winter 
brought me to the foot of Rossett Ghyll, and at the sheepfold here 
I stopped for a meal. Half articulate whisperings came up the 
dale, and straining ears and eyes frequently deceived me into 
expectancy. But no one came. The moon, some two hours risen,, 
peeped over the rugged crags; so far I had been walking in the 
shadow. Over the summit of Stake Pass the night-glow shone 
fitfully, our nearest approach to the midnight sun. Rossett Ghyll 
is the pass which James Payn said could only be ascended on hands. 
and knees. Whatever it might have been at that time, it is nowadays. 
fairly easy by daylight, though the angle of ascent is severe. At 
night, however, care has to be taken in stepping among the rough 
boulders which constitute the path. In this ascent the climber can 
easily dispense with the puzzling moonbeams. It is sad that this 
night-light should be of so little service, yet the gross inability of 
the eye to appreciate heights and distances by moonlight is pro- 
ductive of many charming effects, chief among which is an utter 
contempt of man and his works as contrasted with Nature in her 
most gigantic mood. A tiny gully illumined swells to portentous 
size ; the shallowest shadow seems deep to infinity. Near the top of 
the ascent is the Old Wife’s Grave. Its story is recounted by an 
old native as follows: In the early days of last century, an aged 
lady, with relatives in both Langdale and Wastdale, was accustomed 
to pass her time between the two places. One mild October day 
she left Langdale for Wastdale by the Rossett Ghyll route. After 
winter her remains were found near the summit of the pass. She 
had evidently been taken ill and died ere she could get back to the 
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region of dwellings. All during the winter no one had crossed the 
pass, and the foxes and ravens had picked the flesh from her bones. 
The dalesmen did not take the trouble to collect the scattered 
remains, but piled large stones over the spot, for in those days a 
death in such positions was not uncommon. 

At about 2 a.m. I was beside chill-looking Angle Tarn. ._The 
grey light was just spreading over the fell-sides. A curlew, startled 
by the clink of iron among the stones, rose from the tarn-edge, 
its wild whistle echoing over the valley basin. A few catspaws 
of mist whirled about the crags of Bowfell, and a miniature cloud 
hung along the distant Helvellyn. Passing Eskhause one autumn 
midnight, I was surprised to find several patches of light among the 
long stretches of grass. Close examination proved that there were 
small bog-holes, the black soil in which nourishes no vegetation. 
The weird light, most like the glow of damp rotten wood, is evidently 
a kind of putrefaction. I now crossed the head waters of the Esk, 
and reached Ill Crag. Here the path passes through a huge bed of 
lichened stones, and reaches the ridge of the Scawfell range. In 
the half-light all was desolate and barren-looking ; heaps of boulders 
and long lines of scree covered that portion of the nearer mountains 
which was not sheer cliff. Derwentwater and Wastwater, with half 
a score of mountain tarns, were viewed down long narrow valleys, 
while to the westward a pale green sea lay beyond the diminishing 
mountains. The mechanical “cheep-cheep” of the stone-chat—a 
dirty-grey little bird, with one patch of white behind its wings—was 
‘the only sound added to the sweeping of the wind. On Broad Crag 
is the worst of the long pavement of tumbled rocks, but as the first 
‘bright tints rose in the east I faced the abrupt climb up the Pike of 
Scawfell, the highest ground in England. In a short ten minutes 
the top was reached. 

People who never see a summer sunrise are commiserated by all 
healthy ramblers ; what should be said of those who never, when 
opportunity presents, see a sunrise from the fells, I know not. I 
occupied the minutes waiting for the first sunshine by picking out 
the “climbers ” crags on Great Gable and about the various ghylls of 
Scawfell. This mountain, some two hundred feet lower than the 
Pike, is divided from it by a deep chasm—the Mickledore. As 
the sun rose—the east was now without a cloud—the scene around 
became more and more distinct. Indefinite patches of blue and 
purple resolved into river estuaries and low ranges of moors, but one 
of the finest things to watch was the shadow on Wastwater. Three 
thousand feet below us, this lake brooded long in the darkness ; 
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then the sun peeped over a guardian height and gleamed on its 
surface. In a moment all was transfigured. Derwentwater was a 
flash of light in the distance, its densely wooded islands only adding 
to the beautiful effect. To mention the glorious mountains by name 
would take long, but away over the sea to the south-west were the 
peaks of Snowdonia ; to the north, across a wide channel, the 
Scottish hills ; and in the west, the Isle of Man, and a few summits 
of the Mourne Mountains. This peaceful scene was in strong con- 
trast with once when snow lay deep all round, and the rising light 
tinged the white of the distant fells with rose.. Our dalesmen found 
nothing of beauty in the scene, and passed the time grumbling at the 
depth of snow which buried the caern completely, masked the 
difficulties of the long “pavement” of rocks, and gave slippery, 
laborious approach to the summit. 

The full warmth of day was long in coming, and the shelter of 
the caern was insufficient against the chilly blast, so I turned for 
Langdale again before five o’clock. At Eskhause the route for 
Bowfell appealed for auld time’s sake, and I went along it. After 
passing the top of Hanging Knott, I dipped down into Ewer Gap, a 
wilderness of débris, and in a short time was on the top of the 
Bowfell. After a few minutes’ rest and survey—and there is a lovely 
wild outlook over crag and scree, pike and fell—I turned down the 
rocks into Hell Ghyll, for I was tired of solitary ways, and there a 
shepherd with two dogs was looking over his flock. He came from 
Stool End, right at the foot of the Band, and was completing his 
morning patrol. Every few minutes the dogs rounded up a large 
body of sheep, which would be carefully scrutinised and counted. I 
asked if the figures thus obtained were accurate. ‘“ No, never within 
thirty or so in the fifteen hundred.” I had from the shepherd many 
curious details of fell- and shepherd’s-craft, which he was wont to 
use daily in his work. He also told me that sheep on these wide 
pastures were branded on hoof and horn with the initial of the flock- 
owner, so that anyone finding the animals astray could know where 
they belonged and return them. In some of the older-established 
churches among the dales books used to be kept and these marks 
registered, but such is no longer the case. The painted dots and 
letters favoured by the Southron farmers are of little use where sheep 
frequently lie for weeks with fleeces wet and bedraggled from passing 
through dripping bracken and heather beds. 

Now we descended gradually to the sycamore-surrounded Stool 
End, an old-fashioned farmhouse among the boulders, and here my 
rough sketches of the fells may reasonably conclude. 

WILLIAM T. PALMER. 
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A LAST GRASP AT A CROWN. 


N the evening of Wednesday, the New Year’s Day of 1766, the 
weary pilgrimage of “poor old James Misforiunate,” once 
the gallant young Chevalier de St. George, since his thirteenth year 
James III. of the Jacobites, came to an end ; nearly sixty-eight years 
of exile, disappointment, and sorrow; of the bitterness of depend- 
ence, and perpetual waiting on the fluctuating sympathies and variable 
interests of foreign sovereigns. From his birth his life had hung by 
the slenderest of threads. All through his youth he had passed from 
one serious illness to another, with intervals between of consequent 
depression ; yet he had survived as if he had been the treasured 
darling of Fortune, though only to gentle sufferance of long years of 
invalidism. For the last two years he had never left his room. His 
memory had wholly failed, and his younger son, Prince Henry, the 
Cardinal-Duke of York, administered his affairs, with the assistance 
of his devoted secretaries. 

The faithful affection of this younger and best-loved son had 
been the comfort of his dreary life; the bitter enmity and angry self- 
banishment of the elder, its crowning sorrow. After his return from 
his Scottish campaign in 1746, Charles Edward had given himself up 
to the influence of intriguing, wrong-headed counsellors ; and to an 
influence more fatal still. For seventeen years he had lived sncognito, 
heard of only now and then, by wild and distressing rumour ; still 
plotting and hoping to regain his lost crown, but acting always in 
obstinate hostility to his father and his father’s truest friends. 

The Pope, Clement XIII., showed every sort of kindness to his 
royal guest so long as the breath flickered in his body; but he 
watched how the winds blew for advantage to the Holy See by 
continuance of its holy patronage to the House of Stuart. He 
encouraged Charles’s forlorn hope under a screen of strictest secrecy, 
but dared not move a finger towards open recognition without the 
sanction of France. No Continental court made any outward and 
visible sign of gracious inward intention with regard to the heir of 
the Stuarts. The political aspect was wintry, cold, and cheerless, like 
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the waning year. Was it yet possible that anything might be done 
for the claim he would inherit upon the British throne? 

It was Henry, always so jealously distrusted as a counter-influence, 
who now strained every nerve to fight against these hostile influences, 
and, according to Lumisden, his father’s secretary, reopened relations 
with his long-estranged brother, and tried to persuade him to return 
to Rome before the King’s death. To be on the spot might make all 
the difference as to his future position. Lumisden, in this, warmly 
praises the Duke’s affection and disinterestedness, for it was quite 
against his own interest to have Charles in Rome, especially while 
the King lived. He worked on his behalf with such zeal that he 
induced the Pope, not only to invite the Prince, but to promise him the 
same treatment and honours which he had always given to King James. 
To facilitate the Pope’s consent and remove the objection of expense 
to the Camera, the Duke himself proposed to resign to his brother 
the 10,000 crowns a year which the Pope had settled upon him in 
the event of the King’s death. Under James’s settlement of the 
previous year, all his savings, too, would have gone to the Duke. By 
the Prince’s return, Henry would deprive himself of that money also, 
handing it over to his brother, as well as what had been saved since 
the making of the settlement. 

On November 26, 1765, James was attacked by his old enemy, 
quartan ague. The Queen’s apartments, occupied hitherto by the 
Duke of York, were hurriedly prepared for the Prince of Wales. 
Charles delayed, waiting to hear how the Pope would receive him. 
The Pope promised everything. “He is certainly coming,” Lumisden 
wrote to Lord Alford (Sir John Graeme) on Christmas Eve, and 
happily assured him that the Prince’s “ prejudices” against the Duke 
were removed. 

On New Year’s Day, then, the King died. The Duke of York 
was too much overcome with grief to write to Charles, and com- 
missioned Lumisden to do so. He does not seem to have had 
much confidence in Papal promises already made, though he did not 
doubt that with prudence he would be able to procure everything his 
brother could require from the Roman Court. But “as it wasa 
dilatory Court, and wedded to ceremonial,” he asked Charles to stop 
at Urbino till all difficulties should be removed. Cardinal John 
Francis Albani, Protector of Scotland, sent directions to have the 
Albani Palace at Urbino made ready for him. It was considered 
better that until the Pope should have cpenly recognised him as King 
of England he should stay in a private palace, and not in the Papal 
castle of Urbino, in which his father had lived before marriage. He 
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must write a letter from thence to the Pope, thanking him for his 
kindness, and reminding His Holiness that he had come on his 
“holy and warm invitation.” 

The Duke, sensible that any countenance or recommendation to 
the Pope from France and Spain would remove every difficulty, 
wrote to both Courts to engage their support.- Then he was advised 
by “persons of great distinction, not Italians,” that Charles should 
come directly to Rome: his presence would force the Papal hand, 
though Lumisden warned him he would have much need for 
patience before all was settled. Lumisden was convinced that had 
Charles taken his brother’s advice, and gone to Rome long ago, all 
difficulty would have been prevented. 

In spite of his invitation and his promises, the Pope changed his 
mind, and could not see his way to giving Charles the titles he 
insisted upon. He called a council of Cardinals to discuss the 
matter. Cardinal Negroni, once in the Duke’s service, was excluded 
as thereby disqualified ; but Alessandro Albani, accredited Minister 
of the Emperor and private minister and spy of the House of 
Hanover, was admitted, and the influence of the House of Austria 
preponderated. The Pope refused to receive the Cardinal-Duke’s 
memorial, even though the French Ambassador was for the recogni- 
tion ; which is suggestive, as compared with the movings of French 
diplomacy ever since the Revolution. 

Sir Horace Mann, British Envoy at Florence, credited himself 
with the thwarting of the French Ambassador’s sympathies. He 
referred to the conflict in a letter to Horace Walpole, September 18, 
1784 :— 

“You may remember the struggle which I then had with the 
Marquis d’Aubeterre, the French Ambassador at Rome, which he 
never forgave me, and some years afterwards expressed himself to the 
Marquis de Barbautane, who questioned him about it, in these 
words: ‘Hé! M. le Marquis, je croyais faire le plus beau coup 
possible, mais je ne fis qu’un pas de clerc. Ce diable, M. Mann, 
m’avait prévenu et gata mon projet,’ which was to take the Pope by 
surprise. But in my letters to old Cardinal Albani, which were 
read in the Consistory held on the subject, I asserted that the French 
Ambassador could not have received orders from his Court, whose 
engagements with that of England had made it inconsistent with its 
honour to insist upon it : that the Ambassador had laid a snare for 
the Pope, which he might avoid by only waiting for an answer from 
Paris, which I was very sure would bring a disavowal of the 
Ambassador’s conduct. That encouraged the Pope to tell him that 
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if his master would be the first, he would be the second to acknow- 
ledge him under the titles he contended for. The answer from 
France was such as I foretold ; and General Conway, who was then 
Secretary of State, conveyed to me the King’s approbation of what 
I had done.” 

France and England being officially at peace, the French Govern- 
ment of course denied all complicity. But there was rankling in the 
soul of France the recent-memory of the Seven Years’ War with 
England, which had resulted in the complete overthrow of French 
power in America and India. Canada had come under the British 
flag, and the Peace of Paris in 1763 bereft France of Louisiana, of 
several West India Islands, and of her African possessions. France 
was not likely to wait for retaliation longer than necessity compelled. 
Meantime, she largely availed herself of any opportunity which lay 
at hand of embarrassing the British Government, such as threatening 
invasion in the name of “the Pretender,” whostill had many well-wishers 
in the kingdoms. Futile as any such invasion must be, his name was 
strong enough to disturb and divide. But sympathy must be shown 
with great caution and secrecy. The Ambassador professed himself 
favourably towards the recognition, and hoped the Pope would grant 
so reasonable a demand. 

“It is impossible to express the Duke’s zeal and activity at this 
critical conjuncture,” Lumisden writes to Lord Alford. In spite of 
his grief, and “the indecency of going abroad before his father’s 
obsequies were performed,” he sought and obtained an audience of 
the Pope on Friday night, the 3rd. The Pope repeated what he had 
said to the Cardinal Protector. He intended no injustice, but in 
present circumstances he could not take any definite step, though 
he allowed the Duke’s memorial to be shown to the Sacred 
College. The indefatigable Duke went immediately, that same 
night, to Cardinal Rezzonico, the Camerlengo, and to Cardinal 
Torrigiani. He repeated what he had said to the Pope, but received 
the same answer. He then sought the Ambassadors of Spain and 
Naples. Next, he wrote to the Kings themselves, and the Ambassadors 
forwarded his letters. To the King of France he also transmitted a 
letter left by King James to be forwarded after his death, praying 
His Most Christian Majesty to continue to Charles it least the proofs 
of generosity he had himself so long enjoyed—his liberal though 
sometimes unpunctual pension. 

Lumisden was sent to mcet his ncw Majesty, King Charles III, 
to tell him of the Pope’s charge of front. They met on January 20 
between Florence and Eolcgna. Charles was new exactly forty-five 
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years old, his birthday having fallen on New Year’s Eve. Lumisden 
was agreeably surprised by his handsome, healthy appearance. 
Distressing rumours of sad disfigurement had reached the sorrowful 
Court at Rome—of pimples and other evidences of a debauched life. 
But Lumisden found him no stouter than was “jolly.” The face 
that had fired the topmost peaks of Albyn was rosy, yet unpimpled. 
There is a remarkably fine portrait of Charles in the National 
Portrait Gallery at Edinburgh, drawn from life at Florence ten years 
later, by Ozias Humphrey, for a miniature ; even then a man with 
his natural force unabated. <A face with harsh lines and angry eyes, 
with the downward drooping lips and pendulous cheeks of long 
mortification and dissipation, of proud defiance and fierce revolt 
against fate, but a fine face, full of fire that might yet have burned 
for fame. He was now in high good-humour, in spite of the check ; 
very affectionate, and pleased to hear that his mother’s rooms had 
been prepared for him. He expected to arrive in Rome on Thurs- 
day, the 23rd, between ten and eleven at night. The roads were 
covered with snow and ice, and they risked breaking their necks 
every moment. Charles himself had been upset over a precipice 
two days before the meeting, but had taken no harm, though his 
legs were painfully swollen from the confinement and fatigue of the 
journey. As he cou!d not be received at Rome ex roi, he remained 
at Albano, 

He behaved like a true Christian hero, says his enthusiastic 
friend, Oliphant of Gask. He told the Pope that he cared more 
about the loss of Culloden than any reverse that he might meet in 
Rome; but he added characteristically that, whatever titles he should 
take, neither Pope nor conclave could either confirm or annul them. 

It really seems that Charles, now he had returned to daylight and 
home and found himseif head of a royal house, was doing his best 
to turn over a new leaf. To gain the support of the Pope and of 
the old allies of his father, he must of course be on good behaviour, 
and his old affection for his brother no doubt influenced him strongly, 
seeing how much that brother was doing for him. Henry had 
renounced the world—in a measure—for himself, but he went on 
doing his utmost for the lofty claim of his forgiven brother and 
sovereign. He to whom had once been granted that mortifying 
precedence as a Prince of the Church over his elder brother, the 
Prince of Wales, now rode publicly through the streets of Rome with 
that brother seated on his right hand, a place due from a Cardinal in 
Rome to nothing less than a crowned head ; “to the annoyance of 
Roman society,” says Mann. 
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The Papal Court, casting about for an excuse for its inconstancy, 
found one by raking up that fruitless apostacy of 1750, when Charles 
renounced the Catholic faith in the New Church in the Strand.! 
There now was set about a report of the Prince’s heretical tendencies. 
Charles angrily denied the charge. “Thus,” laments Lumisden 
on the other side, “in order to conciliate this Court and the 
Roman Catholics in Great Britain, he was driven to professions ill 
adapted to forward his pretensions at home.” So Charles petulantly 
complained that while in Rome he was scorned for a firm Protestant 
in England he was abhorred for a rank Papist. His conversion to 
Protestantism had been purely for reasons of temporal interest ; 
his reconversion to Catholicism was no doubt little more sincere. 
He was pretty much without any religious belief at all, though 
his brother’s affectionate remonstrances, working upon the remains 
of his early training, may have had some genuine effect. 

There is a letter from an English gentleman on his travels to a 
friend in London, dated March 21, 1766, which describes Charles 
just as he was after his accession: “He has ever since [Miss 
Walkinshaw left him] appeared calm and composed, talked very 
rationally, and read much and been fond of music. As to his 
religion, there is not a greater bigot upon earth. He has his bottle 
for holy water at his bed’s head; he never mounts a horse or goes 
out on a shooting party but he crosses himself many times, and is 
strongly attached to the grossest fooleries of the Romish religion. 
The Romans had conceived him to be a debauchee, but his 
behaviour at Rome has been perfectly sober and affable.” 

In June 1766, the Cardinal made over to his brother the rentes 
payable at the Hétel de Ville in Paris, which had been left to Henry 
by his father—16,575 livres which James had inherited from Prince 
James Sobieski. Charles himself was entitled to 4,000 livres of 
rentes, besides 4,000 included in the above. All outstanding French 
loans were consolidated at Paris on March 31, 1767, after which he 
was entitled to the capital sum of 80,000 livres, and to 150,000 
livres capital sum from moneys of his father, invested by Cardinal 
Tencin in 1725-6.” , 

The Papal Court offered to continue to Charles the title of Princ 
of Wales, which was absurd. The Romans were not allowed to give 
him the regal title. As he would receive nobody who refused it to 
him, his society was thus limited to his brother and his household. 
The English and Scots Colleges, and the Irish Dominicans and 


1 St. Mary-le-Strand, consecrated 1723. St. Clement Danes was built in 1682. 
2 Hist. MSS. Comm. Reports, x., vi. (Braye MSS.), p. 222, 
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Franciscans in Rome, sang Ze Deums for his accession and prayed 
for him by name ; wherefor the Pope banished their heads from 
Rome, though they were Charles’s subjects and not his. Abbé 
Grant, who received him at the Scots College, was banished from the 
Pope’s palace, and the pension he had from the Datary was cut off. 

The patience Charles showed at first surprised everyone, and 
greatly increased the number of his friends. 

For five of the first nine months after his arrival in the Papal 
States he lived in the country, almost in solitude, with no amuse- 
ments beyond shooting and playing his beloved violoncello. In 
April he went to Palidoro for a month’s shooting, where his brother 
visited him. “It is surprising how he resists fatigue,” says Lumisden ; 
but at Palidoro he did for once over-exert himself. He not only had 
to do without recognition of his title ; he had not been granted the 
continuance of his father’s pensions. He was so poor that he had 
to give up taking in English newspapers, and could offer no 
hospitality to Lord Caryll beyond board and lodging.' 

What wonder that the moral improvement did not stand the 
strain of mortification, disappointment, and want of occupation ! 
He went to Albano in August, intending to stay until November, 
*‘his only relief a little music and shooting ; but game was scarce,” 
says Lumsden. “Few people go to see him,” writes Sir Horace 
Mann, November 6 ;” then, on the 29th, we hear, more in sorrow 
than surprise, “ he has committed great outrages against some of his 
people in a drunken fit, pursuing them with a drawn sword.” § 

This sad story is corroborated by friendly witnesses, but it may 
have been a temporary aberration, or at least kept secret from 
gossips, for on May 1 following (1767), Sir William Hamilton, 
British Ambassador at Naples and husband of Nelson’s Lady 
Hamilton, writes to Lord Shelburne, that though Charles was 
“ hardly thought of even at Rome, the life he was then leading was 
very regular and sober.” 

On May 12, the Cardinal writes that “after much battleying 
about trifles,” he had carried his brother incognito to see the Pope, 
who was “extremely well pleased” with the courtesy, while Charles 
seemed “ well enough content” with his visit. The Cardinal hoped 
all might yet be well, “if my brother does not obstruct all by his 
indocility and most singular way of thinking and arguing, which 
indeed passes anybody’s comprehension.”* The Pope presented to 
Charles a rosary of gold and precious stones. 

1 Life of Sir Robert Strange. 

2 Lansdowne MSS., Hist. MSS. Comm. Reports. 

8 Lansdowne MSS. * Hist. MSS. C. R., p. 421, MSS. of J. Webster, Esq. 
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But a terrible time followed, to the deep distress of the Duke of 
York. Charles’s temper had wholly broken down, and he flung all 
restraints to the wind. On June 1o the Duke writes: “ My brother 
was here [at Frascati] last Sunday, and is to come again on Saturday 
to see the Ordination. I am persuaded we should gain ground as to 
everything, were it not for the nasty bottle, that goes on. but too 
much, and certainly must at last kill him. Stafford is in desolation 
about it, but has no sway.” 

On July 7 he “deplores the continuance of the bottle ; that, I 
own to you, makes me despair of everything, and I am of opinion 
that it is impossible for my brother to live if he continues in this 
strain.” Yet Charles was all that was kind and affectionate—only 
behaved with “singular inflexibility and disregard for his own 
good,” and the poor Duke was in despair. 

In 1768 Pope Clement XIII. died. Charles waited in Rome 
till the long conclave came to an end, and he should see what the 
new Pope would do for him. Unhappily, he was drinking hard, 
though he attended public amusements, and had taken boxes at the 
Opera for the last Carnival. On December 8 a great scandal 
happened. He insisted upon going drunk to an oratorio. His 
gentlemen-in-waiting, Andrew Lumisden, Sir John Hay, and Mr. 
Urquhart, refused to attend him in such a condition. He flew into 
a fury of passion and dismissed them from his service. 

The day before he left Rome, Lumisden went to take leave of 
the Cardinal, “‘caged up like a bird in the conclave.” His Royal 
Highness had been pleased publicly to approve of the conduct of 
the equerries and secretary, and to thank them for their behaviour 
in the most gracious manner. A day or two later Charles com- 
manded his servants’ return, but the Cardinal advised them not to 
do so, and replaced them by four Italians, one of whom had been 
at the Court of Modena, as better fitted for such an undesirable 
post than Scottish gentlemen. He wished John Stuart, an Athol 
man, had been dismissed too, but master and servant were unwil- 
ling to part, and Stuart stayed with his King until the last. He and 
Wagstaffe, the Protestant chaplain, were the only Britons Charles 
had left with him. 

This incident shocked Charles into good behaviour for a while. 
Lumisden says—only a few weeks later, it is true—that he had never 
been seen in the least drunk since. 

In 1769 Clement XIV. was elected to the Papal chair, and he 
followed the policy of his predecessor and namesake with regard to 
the Stuarts. Sullen protest and furious resistance had availed nothing 

1 Hist. MSS. Comm. Reports, ii. (Eliot Hodgkin MSS.). 
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Charles, wearied of mortification, leftRome for Pisa, Siena, and other 
Italian towns. He assumed the incognito title of Count of Albany. 

Though the last chance of recovering even the shadowy sovereignty 
of his father thus passed away, he by no means gave up hope of 
being restored to the substantial monarchy of his ancestors. He 
kept up royal state in his temporary abodes. He eagerly seized 
upon the next insincere pretence of France at restoring him in 1771, 
and took a wife to please his allies and to substantiate his position.' 
He insisted once more on being received in Rome with royal 
honours when he returned with his bride, temporarily reformed, once 
more in vain. Then he withdrew to angry seclusion in Florence, 
whose little Court followed the lead of the big ones and denied him 
the title of king. A weathercock bearing his royal cipher, “C.R.,” 
still stands over the Guardagni Palace, where he lived—then called 
San Clemente. 

Old and broken as he was, hopeless as his cause had become in 
England, opportunity beckoned again in 1775: this time it was his 
people over the Atlantic who called, supported by the usual French 
encouragement. Letters among Lord Dartmouth’s MSS. even hint 
that Charles came to England that year, purposing to sail from 
Milford Haven for the revolting American colonies.? It was the 
year of Lexington, the first battle of the Rebellion. In 1829 Sir 
Walter Scott found among the Stuart Papers at Windsor a memorial 
addressed to Charles by his adherents in America, dated 1778, 
proposing to set up the Standard in the back settlements.? The 
Stuart Papers had then recently come to England by devious ways, 
and Scott, with Lockhart and “ Dodo” Gooch, were commissioned 
to arrange and report upon them. When, in 1850, Lord Mahon had 
access to those papers for his history, the document had disappeared. 
The story of its existence, however, is confirmed by the Abbé 
Fabroni, Rector of the University of Pisa, who assured the Reverend 
Louis Dutens, librarian to George IV. when Regent, and historio- 
grapher to him when on the throne, that he had seen, at the date of 
the American Rebellion, letters from Americans at Boston to the 
“Pretender,” assuring him of their loyalty and inviting him to put 
himself at their head. 

These stories are confirmed again by the mysterious Dartmouth 
correspondence. The Lord Dartmouth of 1775 was Secretary of 
State for the Colonies and President of the Board of Trade and 


1 Lord Braye’s MSS., Hist. MSS. Comm. Reports, X., vi. 
? Dartmouth Papers, vol. ii., H. M. C. Reports. 
8 A Visit to Abbotsford, by Washington Irving. 
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Foreign Plantations in Lord North’s Administration, therefore the 
Minister responsible for the rebellious Americans. In November 
1775 he became Lord Privy Seal. He was grandson of the Lord 
Dartmouth who annotated Burnet’s “ History of His Own Times,” 
and great-grandson of James II.’s High Admiral. 

Letters for Charles Edward and his adherents were left with a 
Mrs. Léslie, a coffee-house keeper in Leicester Fields and regular 
Jacobite agent—the only person, it was reported, who knew the 
movements of “ His Highness.”! Mrs. Leslie acted according to the 
manner of Jacobite agents. She gave up the letters to the Govern- 
ment, who had been informed that Charles was in England. The 
Duc de Noailles in France and the Duchess of Queensberry—Prior’s 
Kitty, now a very venerable conspirator indeed—in England were 
the heads of the plot. De Noailles promised money “at a moment’s 
warning.” ‘Troops were expected to land in Milford Haven: or to 
embark. Wales was professedly a Jacobite country, and may have: 
promised—once more !—to rise. 

Of course, nothing came of it, the Government having such timely 
warning. Nothing ever came of anything after 1746. Charles. 
probably went no further than France, if so far. There is certainly 
no proof in published Florentine correspondence, Mann’s or other, 
that he ever left his home at that time ; but neither is there proof 
that he was continuously in evidence. The seclusion of his life 
and his frequent illnesses would easily cover a secret absence. It 
seems to be after this date that he took to drinking again, harder 
than ever, as if a last disappointment had upset all resolution and 
reformation. In March 1776 Washington entered Boston in 
triumph. On July 4 the Declaration of Independence severed 
England for ever from her greatest colonies. 

But Charles never abandoned the faith which had been the 
lodestar of his ruined life—a will-o’-the-wisp it was! A pathetic, a 
tragic tenacity, in strong contrast with the placid resignation of his 
father and brother. All through the remaining years of his wretched 
life he kept in a box under his bed a store of sequins sufficient to 
pay travelling expenses to England when the longed-for calk 
should come—determined to die standing, standard in hand, as 
René Taillandiet touchingly says, to redeem the errors of his 
miserable life. He created his natural daughter a duchess, and 
bestowed a few lesser titles, and sometimes Orders, upon his faithful 
servants. To the last, in spite of all—that sad all—he kept his 
kingly air. 

1 See the correspondence in Lord Braye’s MSS. 
VOL, CCXCIII. NO. 2059. FE 
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His life, like his father’s, ended at Rome; not wholly in gloom, 
no longer darkened by the clouds of bitterness and despair that had 
made stormy night of more than forty years. Sheltered by his 
brother’s faithful care, blessed by his daughter’s grateful love, the 
last Stuart Prince who ever trod on British soil passed away. Loyal 
hearts stood by his death-bed, with Caryll, and John Stuart of 
Athol. He died in the arms of the Master of Nairne. After the 
many aberrations of the past, he died fully reconciled to the Church 
of his baptism, attended by the Franciscan brothers, Father James 
and Father Michael M‘Cormick. He received the last Sacraments 
“with every testimony of faith,” and, in fulfilment of his last wishes, 
the friars remained by his body until his burial, saying the Office for 
the Dead. 

He died at half-past nine on the evening of January 30. The 
date was so ominous that it was given out that he had lingered 
until the following morning. Not that his adherents could have 
saved any spar of hope from the wreck of the cause, but they kept 
their love and faith. The ship had gone down, but they would fain 
see light on the cold, cruel waters.. And in spite of omens, and more 
stubborn facts, it is the light which has lived—the light of fame and 
valour and deathless love. Their King, for all their devotion and 
suffering, had died in exile, but he had reigned and he reigned on 
in faithful hearts. Once and for ever he had drawn to himself 
all the love and loyalty which centuries had gathered round the 
Stuart name, and his memory: lives, green and. undying as the 
pines of his own dear glens, shrined in the immortality of his 
people’s song: faults and failings all forgiven for the sake of that 
brave, bright youth, that high courage, patience, generosity, clemency 
in success, gracious kindliness, joyous endurance of hardship and 
danger—all that goes to the making of a perfect knight, a stainless 
hero—Bonnie Prince Charlie ! 

As Charles IIT. had never been recognised by the Papal Court, 
he could not be buried with his father and mother at St. Peter’s with 
royal honours. But in his own Cathedral of Frascati the Cardinal- 
Bishop, now de jure King Henry IX., was free to carry out his 
brother’s. wishes—in so far as anything short of Westminster or 
Dunfermline could have fulfilled them! The ante-chamber of the 
Muti Palace was transformed into a chapelle ardente with six altars, 
where more than two hundred masses were said for the late King’s 
soul. After thirty hours of prayer, his body was carried to the 
Cathedral of Frascati, coffined and crowned in royal robes, the 
George and St. Andrew upon his breast. The coffin was opened 
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upon its arrival for the purpose of formal identification, and then 
placed in another coffin of cypress wood ; then both were’ enclosed 
in a third coffin of lead, which bore his name, “ Charles III.,” with 
the royal arms and all his titles and mottoes. His heart was placed 
in an urn bearing the following inscription : 

Di Carlo III il freddo cuore 

Questa brev’ urna serra, 

Figlio del terzo Giacomo 

Signor dell’ Inghilterra. 

Fuori del regno patrio 

A lui chi tomba diede? 

Infedelta del popolo 

Integrita di fede. 

On the morning of February 3, the solemn obsequies took place. 
The cathedral was hung in gloomy magnificence with black cloth 
seamed with gold lace and drawn up in festoons between the pillars, 
intermixed with gold and silver tissue. All over the great church 
countless wax tapers burned continuously during all the long, stately 
ceremony. A catafalque was erected on a platform three steps from 
the floor in the nave of the cathedral, on which the coffin was laid, 
covered with a superb pall bearing emblazoned the royal arms of 
Great Britain. On either side stood three gentlemen of the late 
Prince’s household, in mourning cloaks, each holding a royal banner, 
while “ round about in the form of a square” (a bit of description 
which suggests Irish reporting) burned a multitude of huge wax 
tapers. The militia of Frascati formed the guard of honour. 

To each person who attended the funeral a wax taper was given, 
weighing three ounces ; those distributed amongst the clergy were 
of different weights according to their respective ranks. A vast 
concourse of people was present, which consisted largely of English 
residents in Rome, nearly every one of whom, in spite of their 
Protestantism, obtained a taper. The magistrates of Frascati also 
attended, with nearly the whole neighbouring population, “ these 
attracted not so much by curiosity and devotion, as to testify their 
great respect for their royal Bishop, who lived constantly among 
them, and daily bestowed upon them temporal as well as spiritual 
blessings with a liberal hand.” } 

Overhead, out of the funereal dark of the hangings over altar 
and portal, the golden record of his glory flashed and faded in the 
fitful flare of the tapers ; quivered and fainted through the tears of 
uplifted eyes ; set sad hearts thrilling with memories of the days 
that were. ‘Thy name went abroad to the islands far off, and thou 


*See contemporary much detailed accounts in the Annual Register and 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1807. E2 
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wast beloved in thy peace. . . . When the Almighty was with me and 
my servants roundabout me. . . . Forweare thechildren of the saints, 
and look for that life which God will give to those that never change 
their faith from Him. . . . Thus did this man die, leaving not only 
to young men but also to the whole nation the memory of his death 
for an example of virtue and fortitude.” 

At ten o’clock the royal Cardinal was carried into his cathedral 
in a sedan chair hung with black cloth, his household following 
in deep mourning. From his episcopal throne at the right of the 
High Altar he chanted the Office for the Dead with faltering voice, 
nearly choked by visibly streaming tears. The brothers had loved 
one another dearly in the old days, those days of hope and derring-do, 
which the old brotherly love and pride had called out of the dark, 
sorrowful years to glow in the golden Bible verses from the cathedral 
walls. The stress of memory nearly overwhelmed “ poor Harry,” 
the suffering of whose tender heart had been so anxiously remem- 
bered by Charles when he was hunted upon his Highland mountains 
with a price upon his head. The Cardinal nearly fainted, but 
recovered himself quickly and went through the function with his 
wonted dignity and reverence—a scene of profound pathos, such as 
has rarely been witnessed even in such a topsy-turvy world as ours. 

In Frascati Cathedral, the nineteen years’ rest of Charles Edward 
is commemorated by a mural tablet, to the left of the central 
doorway, erected by the Cardinal of York. In July 1807 the 
Cardinal died, and was carried to the Vatican Basilica to be buried 
with his parents. At the same time Charles Edward’s body was 
brought privately from its temporary sepulchre at Frascati, and on 
the evening of July 16 the royal brothers were laid together,’ far 
from the northern land they—or one of them at least—loved so well, 
where they would so fain have lived and died. 

Over the tomb of the Stuart Princes, Pope Pius VI., assisted by 
a contribution of fifty guineas from George IV., raised the well- 
known monument by Canova—tasteless and dismal enough to turn 
pathos to bathos, The inscription runs ;— 

Jacobo III. 
Jacobi II, Magn : Brit : Regis Filio, 
Carolo Eduardo, 
et Henrico, Decano Patrum 
Cardinalium, Jacobi III. filiis : 
Regiz Stirpis Stuardize Postremis 
Anno MDCCCIX. 
Beati mortui qui in Domino moriuntur. 
A, SHIELD. 
1 Note to Dom Marco Mastrolino’s Funeral Oration upon the Cardinal-Duke 


of York, July 1807. 
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HISTORY OF A PECULIAR STAGE 
CURTAIN. 


O scanty and perplexing is the evidence in favour of the 
employment of a front curtain in the ancient Greek theatre that 
careful inquirers are inclined to leave the matter an open question. 
In Greece the usages of the curtain, if any, are purely conjectural, 
based on inferences and analogies. In the fifth century, when 
the theatre at Athens had no raised stage, and the “skene” at the 
back of the orchestra was little better than a hut or dressing-place 
for the actors, material aids to the imagination were so few that a 
front curtain was no more requisite than in Elizabethan non- 
scenic times. On the other hand, we find ourselves confronted by 
the circumstance that certain plays of Euripides, Sophocles, and 
Aristophanes open with a scene crowded with personages. This, 
to Dorpfeld-Reisch, implies the presence of a front curtain; but if 
such were employed, it is strange that in the comedies of Aristophanes 
changes of scene were effected while the characters remained in full 
view of the audience. 

Nothing more definite is known about the methods of the fourth 
century, albeit that the arrangements of the Greek theatre during 
that period were better adapted for the use of a front curtain. The 
stone “skene” then in vogue had “ paraskenia,” or projecting wings, 
bordering a space that could have been readily occupied by a curtain. 

When we come to the Hellenistic era the well-defined usages of 
the early Roman theatre seem to supply some analogy. It would 
appear that in taking over the Greek “aulaia” the Romans simply 
Latinised the appellation of the device. Still, in the Attic theatre 
in its latest development—what with the resort to revolving scenery, 
and the absence of act-divisions—there can have been little utility 
for a front curtain. 

In dealing with the early Roman theatre we find ourselves on 
much safer ground. Hence from about 55 B.c. may be said to 
date the employment of a remarkable stage curtain, remarkable in a 
double sense, not only because of the irrationality of its working, 
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but from the fact that it long survived the downfall of the Empire. 
It differed essentially from the average modern curtain, inasmuch as 
it descended beneath the stage at the opening of the play, and was 
drawn up again when it was necessary to obscure the scene. As to 
the modus operandi, authorities differ. Donaldson (who may be 
taken as exemplar of the old school) argues that the device was 
a simple curtain, drawn down through a narrow slit in the boards of 
the flooring, and wound up on a cylinder beneath the stage. In 
proof of this he gives an illustration of the small theatre at Pompeii, 
showing the receptacle for the curtain and its roller. 

It is to an eminent architect rather than to an archeologist or 
savant that we owe the chief objections to this theory. In discussing 
modern theatrical curtains in his work on “Le Théatre,” Charles 
Garnier takes occasion to traverse the contention in favour of the 
old descending curtain purely on common-sense grounds. Unaware 
that the device had been revived in modern times, he scouts it as 
utterly impracticable. Unless the cross-bar that supported the curtain 
was placed at a very high altitude, its presence, he says, would ob- 
struct the view of those in the upper seats and prove an eyesore to 
all. No matter what the altitude of the cross-bar, the great breadth 
of the stage would have necessitated five or six connecting cords 
between it and the curtain, so that the latter might be properly 
drawn up when required. With the curtain down and the action 
going on, these cords would divide the scene vertically, and destroy 
the limited measure of illusion then procured. 

Mindful of these matter-of-fact objections, French archeologists 
compromise the point in suggesting that the “ aulzeum” was rather 
a screen than a curtain, and that it was concealed in the double wall 
dividing the basement from the orchestra. According to them, it 
was at best but a makeshift, as when raised between the acts it 
merely served to conceal the stage from the patrician spectators in 
the lower seats. The commonalty above could see over it. 

Poets and satirists have left us little doubt as to the nature of the 
old Roman curtain. The hint in Virgil’s “ Georgics” (iii. 25) as to 
the pictorial nature of the aulzum (it must have approximated in 
appearance somewhat to the tapestry curtain at Her Majesty’s) 
enables us to interpret the allusion in Ovid’s “Metamorphoses ” 
(iii, 111-114) : 

Sic, ubi tolluntur festis aulza theatris, 
Surgere signa solent, primumque ostendere vultus, 


Cetera paullatim, placidoque educta tenore 
Tota patent, imoque pedes in margine ponunt. 
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The reference here is to the drawing up of the curtain at the 
close of an act, when the figures embroidered upon it would 
gradually come into view, as if springing up from the earth. 

Conversely, Horace has an allusion (2 Epist. i. 189) to the curtain 
being down while the performance is going on : 


Quattuor aut plures aulza premuntur in horas, 
Dum fugiunt equitum turmz peditumque caterve. 


Hitherto it has been generally accepted that the double curtain, 
pulling up or drawing away on each side, was the device peculiarly 
associated with the beginnings of the modern drama. There can be 
no doubt that it was the one most generally employed before the 
advent of the roller curtain ; but abundance of evidence exists to 
show that the auleum was revived at a very early period. As 
its reappearance cannot be imputed to its superior utility, one 
can only account for its presence in the modern theatre by the 
tidal wave of Roman influence which swept over Renaissant 
Italy. It was not sufficient to revive Plautus and Terence, and to 
constitute them models of form and style ; something of the original 
physical conditions had to be reproduced as well. 

The earliest evidence of the employment of the aulzeum on the 
modern stage is afforded us in the “ Orlando Furioso” of Ariosto, 
the first forty cantos of which were published in 1515. As these 
were written at Ferrara, where the poet had some time previously 
taken up his residence, the allusion is apparently based on the 
theatrical observances of that Court. In his description of the recep- 
tion given to Melissa at the Castle of Tristano (canto 32, stanza 80), 
Ariosto writes : 


Quale al cader de la cortine suole 
Parer, fra mille lampade, la scena, 
D’archi, et di pit d’ una superba mole 

D’Oro, e di statue e di pitture piena. 


It is curious what stumbling-blocks these allusions to the auleum 
in the ancient and modern poets have proved to the translators. 
Out of the difficulty presented by the passage in Ovid Addison 
only extricated himself by a paraphrase based on a popular analogy. 
Owing to the construction of the stanza, no such compromise could 
be effected by the translators of Ariosto ; and Harington, Huggins, 
and Hoole all stumbled over this fallen curtain. Among English 
renderings of the quatrain, the following ranks easily first : 
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Thus, at the curtain’s gradual fall we spy, 
Amidst a thousand lamps, a prospect fair, 

Triumphal arcs, proud piles that threat the sky, 
Statues, and fretted gold and pictures rare. 


Notwithstanding Ariosto’s association with the Ferrarese Court 
Theatre as playwright and stage director, in face of the fact that this 
stanza crystallises the characteristics of Renaissance stage mounting, 
it might be argued that the allusion to the descending curtain was 
purely classical were it not for one arresting circumstance—the 
existence of the aulzum simultaneously in other Italian States. A 
pictorial curtain of the sort was certainly employed at Rome in 
1518, when Raphael painted the scenery for the performance of 
Ariosto’s “I Suppositi,” as given before Leo X. in the Castle of 
St. Angelo. Among the crowd of spectators was one Pauluzo, 
envoy of the Duke of Ferrara, who, happily for us, wrote a letter on 
March 8, 1518, describing the prime features of the entertainment. 
I quote a passage from Campori’s translation : : 

“ Je suis allé dimanche soir 4 la comédie. Mgr. de Rangoni me 
fit entrer dans la salle ot était le pontife avec ses jeunes et révé- 
rendissimes cardinaux, dans une antichambre de (Mgr.) Cibo. Sa 
Sainteté s’y promenait, laissant s’introduire ceux dont la qualité lui 
convenait ; puis, arrivés au nombre déterminé, nous nous rendimes au 
local destiné 4 la comédie. Le Saint Pére se placa prés de la porte, 
et sans bruit, en donnant sa bénédiction, il permettait l’entrée 4 qui 
bon lui semblait. Une fois admis dans la salle, on trouvait la scéne 
d’un cété de l’autre des gradins sur lesquels était installé le tréne du 
Pape, qui, aprés l’entrée des laiques, prit place dans son fauteuil, élevé 
de cinq marches au-dessus du sol, suivi des révérendissimes et des 
ambassadeurs. Ceux-ci s’assirent autour du fauteuil selon leur rang. 
Puis, quand les spectateurs, qui pouvaient étre au nombre de deux 
mille, furent au complet, on fit descendre, au son des fifres, la toile 
sur laquelle on avait peint frére Mariano avec plusieurs diables qui 
folatraient autour de lui. Une inscription tracée sur la toile conte- 
nait ces mots: ‘Voila les caprices de frére Mariano.’ La musique 
se fit entendre, et le Pape, se munissant de ses lunettes, admirait la 
scéne qui était fort belle et faite de la main de Raphaél.” ! 

Vasari, in his account of the “ Apparato per le Nozze del principe 
D, Francesco di Toscano”—-an event which took place at Florence 
in 1565—has a passage describing the fall of a curtain (“al cascar 
della tela”) at the opening of a striking performance, which almost 


1 Cf. Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 1863, p. 447. 
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reads like a paraphrase of Ariosto’s stanza. In this instance a view 
of Paradise was revealed to the astonished audience, with angels 
seated on clouds and indulging in vocal and instrumental music. 

The extraordinary conventionality of the aulzum not only lived 
long, but penetrated far. It even reached England. Jonson's 
“ Masque of Blackness” was performed at Whitehall on Twelfth 
Night, 1605. In the first printed copy, of three years later, we learn 
that “first for the scene' was drawn a landtschap consisting of 
small woods, and here and there a void place filled with huntings ; 
which falling, an artificial sea was seen to shoot forth as if it flowed 
to the land, &c.” 

It is noteworthy that a copy of this masque in the handwriting of 
Ben Jonson, but differing essentially from the first printed quarto, 
forms one of the treasures of the British Museum. Under title 
“The Twelvth Night’s Revells,” it was first printed by the Shakespeare 
Society in 1848, in the volume upon “Inigo Jones.” We may 
assume that this copy was the first draft of the masque, and therefore 
not authoritative as to stage directions ; but if only to show that 
the “landtschap” referred to was not a scene but a front curtain, 
the analogous description may be cited: “ In the end of the designd 
place, there is drawne uppon a downe right cloth, straynd for 
the scene, a devise of landtscope, wch openinge in manner of a 
curtine, an artificiall sea is seene to shoote it self abroad the roome, 
as if it flowed to ye land.” There was here no question of a raised 
stage, as the sea flowed direct into the room, and brought with 
it Tritons and sea-horses. With such an arrangement a front 
curtain could be so manipulated as to fall directly on the floor. At 
any rate, we have no occasion to labour the point, as other and more 
definite evidence of the employment of the au’szum in England 
exists. Inigo Jones was the scenic artificer for the “ Masque of 
Blackness,” and he officiated in a like capacity eight years later 
when Campion’s “ Lords’ Masque” was performed at Whitehall. 
In the mounting, however, there was little resemblance, as the 
later masque was provided with a raised stage and a proscenium 
border. But at the close of the first song “the upper part of the 
scene was discovered by the sudden fall of a curtain.” 

Although further evidence on the point is lacking, resort to the 
use of the aulzeum in England at a slightly later period cannot 
have been uncommon ; else, how to account for its employment in 


1 The word ‘*scene” is here used in a restricted sense, peculiar to the writer, 
and means “ front curtain.” Compare the opening of the Masque of Hymen, 
1 606: ‘* The scene being drawn, there was first discovered an altar,” &c. 
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Edinburgh on June 15, 1633, that red-letter day when Charles I. 
made his entry into the Scottish capital? To mark the occasion, 
outdoor scenic spectacles of an allegorical nature were given on 
stationary stages, each with its proscenium arch. When the royal 
cavalcade reached one particular scaffold, “‘a courten falling, the 
theater discovered a lady attired in tissue, her haire was dressed 
like a cornucopia, &c.”! 

What, it might be asked, was the nature of the mechanism of 
the modern auleum? Whatever the validity of M. Garnier’s 
objections to the principles of the descending curtain, viewed in 
connection with the arrangements of the antique theatre, they have 
absolutely no bearing on those principles as expounded in the Court 
theatres of the Renaissance. In the primitive modern theatre the 
stage was as narrow as it had previously been broad. Where the 
extreme breadth of the old Roman curtain would have demanded 
four or five connecting cords for its upraising, two in later days 
would have sufficed ; and these, if placed at either end, could have 
been obscured from sight behind the proscenium arch. That this, 
together with the employment of a roller and counterweights for 
the working, was the method in Italy early in the seventeenth century 
is shown by the illustrated section in Sabattini’s curious treatise, 
‘* Pratica di fabricar Scene e Machine ne’ Teatri” (Ravenna, 1638), 
under heading ‘‘ Prima Figura per far calare la Tenda 4 basso.” 
The method here elucidated has little bearing on the stage 
of the earlier Renaissance, and practically none at all on the 
antique theatre. To glean how far it dates back one would have 
to determine when the principle of the modern proscenium arch 
was first instituted—obviously a difficult point. A necessary con- 
comitant of elaborate backgrounds, its utility and its early splendour 
were probably suggested by the vogue and characteristics of the 
triumphal arches so frequently seen in Milan, Florence, and Venice 
at the dawn of the sixteenth century. Proscenia of a sort—and 
probably even the proscenium arch—had a place in the Italian 
theatre some years before movable scenery ; and it may be that the 
friendly shelter provided by these picture-frames led to the breaking 
up of the Unity of Place, in showing how the background might be 
varied without disclosing the mechanism to the audience. When 
that typical Renaissance comedy “ La Calandra” first saw the light 
at Urbino in 1508, the parapet, or base of the stage, represented a 
portion of a city wall, flanked by two towers at the extremities. 


} Jackson’s History of the Scottish Stage (Edinburgh, 1793), Appendix I. p. 5. 
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Between the latter was shown the sole scene of the play, a town in 
perspective. Here was neither proscenium arch nor picture-frame, 
so to speak ; as the auditorium was supposed to be the entrenchment 
before the wall, everything was in keeping, and made for illusion. 
Such an arrangement was only possible in a temporary theatre, con- 
structed for a particular performance ; in saying which one indicates 
the limitations of the Renaissance drama. 

When the scene was immovable—and that too at a period when 
it was customary to perform extrinsic interludes between the acts— 
there could have been little utility for a front curtain. It seems 
unlikely that much consideration can have been given to stage 
mechanism before 1560, when movable scenery began to be 
employed. For this reason, one perhaps would not be rash in con- 
jecturing that prior to that date the modern auleum (when used) 
fell at the beginning, to be seen no more. To arrange for its fall 
would have been a comparatively simple matter, but to raise it deftly 
in full sight of the audience would have presented difficulties to the 
inexperienced stage artificers of the earlier Renaissance. Of these, 
Serlio may be looked upon as typical, seeing that he was pupil of 
the Father of Modern Scene-painting, Baldassare Peruzzi. Serlio 
has revealed to us many of the secrets of the primitive scenically 
adorned theatre ; but to him the front curtain, whether aulaum or 
otherwise, is of so little importance that he is utterly silent regarding 
it! The inference would be that it was not a vital adjunct in the 
days of the single scene. 

W. J. LAWRENCE. 
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WILD FLOWERS. 


OR thirty years her life had been well-ordered, while, in circum- 
stance, it had made gradual ascents of the social ladder, 

which, though she had not thought much about them, had yet been 
matter for dim contentment with her. They had not been brought 
about by any brilliant achievement, only by frugality of living, and 
the emoluments of the more remunerative posts which her father had 
successively occupied. Their financial position had been by these 
means strengthened, and that had sufficed in a world which is con- 
cerned mainly with the huckster’s standard. Then, the irony of life 
had stepped in, and, upon the brink of what might have been triumphs 
—added gaiety, her mother had become afflicted with an incurable 
disease. Violet Denham had not become discontented over this ; 
indeed, for years, she had discharged a round of domestic duties, 
and attended upon her mother, with a patience that had left little to 
be desired. This had gone on, with the girl giving no sign of the 
forces that ripened and died away within her, until Mrs. Denham died, 
and then, after an interval of abandonment and grief, her daughter 
had kept house for Mr. Denham in the same way. He, absorbed in 
his round of duties, never doubted but what it was his daughter who 
sat at breakfast before him every morning, and who welcomed him 
home of evenings: that it was the whole of her that is, that calm 
sensible woman who understood so readily and carried out so well 
the things he from time to time mentioned to her. Thus, although 
they were at different periods of life, and looking at things in widely 
different ways, by the mere force of the circumstances of their lives 
a species of accord was brought about between them. They talked 
together, and went away on holidays together, and, though so, she 
would generally see some female friends, while he would hold con- 
verse here and there with men engaged on somewhat similar work to 
himself ; yet, they saw a great deal of each other, and managed to 
do so without friction or mutual disgust. The girl’s face, however, 
began to let a little dissatisfaction show through its proud purity. 
Her way of life on the surface was no more disturbed ; she discharged 
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her household duties, taught in unhealthy underground Sunday- 
schools, partook of the Sacrament in just the same noiseless 
way; but it seemed dimly that other things might be from time to 
time finding a passing lodgment in her, and tending ever to a more 
abiding stay there. 

For she had seen him, it matters not whom only, he had looked 
at her, and, under the influence of compelling forces, which had 
seemed like perfect happiness, she had leant back and smiled and 
given him her love. For a time life had been roseate : that cold 
ironical outlook of her father’s, which had irked her, an easy thing to 
bear. Then, as the days passed, and he did nothing, doubts had 
begun to throng into her well-ordered life. Their first entrance had 
been so insidious that she had not perceived what a change they 
were effecting there. Yet, under the disturbing effect of them she 
had practised initiative such as she would never have dreamed of 
previously. As he sat, Sunday after Sunday, behind her in the 
church, looking at her and yet doing nothing, she would feel the 
weird trouble in her being, the tumult of hopes and fears sweil and 
grow, and sometimes, seizing a favourable moment with a fathomless 
subtlety which had come to her from afar, and which was utterly re- 
mote from all her former life, she would turn round and look at him, 
saying as plainly as words could: “ Here I am, sir; now, take a good 
look at me, and afterwards, if you dare, be a man.” To such con- 
duct he responded readily enough ; she had no complaint to make 
of him on that score ; her heart told her that were the height of 
some heroic moment all that was required, he would not be found 
wanting, but still, he came not into her ways. 

Mr. Denham, from his position in the choir, noted, with a certain 
grim interest, the progress of the affair. He no longer took much 
stock in the romantic in life. It is possible that he had owned a 
little when he had married, but the deadening effect of a round of 
severely practical duties, the long trying illness of his wife, had 
greatly impaired his faith in the heavenly quality of the thing. He 
was, for all his undoubted good qualities, disposed to be a little 
bitter and sneering. Life had not treated him altogether very well, 
he felt ; and though it was no difficulty for him to go on performing 
a succession of hackneyed duties—gradually growing richer by 
their performance, the whole seemed a little flat to him at times, 
and he was thoroughly convinced that life, on the whole, was a bald 
thing, amounting to a general rapacity at best. 

On such a nature it would have been nothing less than absurd 
for Violet Denham to have intruded any of her ardours or despairs, 
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and so she had kept them severely to herself, practising a repression 
which hinted things in her face said had already been too extensively 
exercised in her nature. Mr. Denham had no doubt that she looked 
upon the whole affair as he did. If the young man moved forward, 
and if he proved financially able, well and good ; if he did not, his 
vagaries at least supplied something to talk about and smile over. 
He often made somewhat grimly humorous remarks anent him 
himself, and she, feeling all the while what a liar she was, would 
respond. 

Matters were at this pass when the two went away together, on 
their annual holiday, and, for some reason, possibly because the days 
seemed more strangely perfect, or because for once there happened 
to be no girl acquaintance with whom she could pass the time, 
Violet Denham fell into a strange dissatisfaction. She found it difficult 
to maintain her former manner when her father came in from con- 
verse with other men wearing such a decided impress of certain 
operations of his days, and endlessly incapable as she felt of even 
remotely understanding her, whom she herself had led him to believe 
to be an entirely different kind of being to what she was. The 
succession of the days, prodigal and splendid, worked in her blood. 
She experienced a vague ache as they passed. He had touched her 
with all his suggestions of rarer life, and he was fading even as they. 
Her inability, her failure to do anything, irked her nature, which, 
after all, was supremely practical. Walking up the sunny street to 
their lodgings, with the blue sea flashing behind her, and the blue 
sky unvexed above, it occurred to her that God helped those who 
helped themselves, and, in an awful instant, it seemed to her asif her 
whole life had been wrong, essentially unrelated to that which could 
alone satisfy her, a thing of petty conventions, petty restraints, after- 
noon teas, new dresses, hackneyed smiles. What were such little 
diversions, and how should they ever give her him? 

She felt haunted and uneasy ; crossing the threshold, she admitted 
that she could no longer recognise herself in the woman who entered 
there, and, for the first time, a terrible fear possessed her, lest this thing 
which had seemed so desirable should be merely the devil’s instru- 
ment of destruction in her soul. All her partaking of the Sacrament 
became more real to her than it had ever done before, and she 
determined that, let the worst come to the worst, she would not fail in 
her allegiance to that Christ who had, during all the years of her 
life, spoken intermittently to her soul. 

By a supreme effort of will, she preserved her self-command 
during the progress of the light meal in the shaded room, and, when 
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it was Over, she watched her father stretch out his hand and select 
an apple from the pile before him with a coolness which surprised 
herself. He began leisurely peeling it, taking no more notice of her 
than he had often done, although her aroused state felt a quick 
annoyance at it. She felt vaguely that there was someone somewhere 
who would treat her differently, and that she was being deprived of 
what was her due in life. She restrained an impulse to give expres- 
sion to her displeasure. 

Mr. Denham having carved the apple to his liking, looked up. 

“T wonder what that lover of yours is doing with himself now,” 
he remarked ; “he wont see you to-morrow.” 

“ No,” she replied. 

* And he didn’t see you last Sunday evening: it will be quite a 
long time before he sees you again.” 

“He has absented himself for long enough periods,” she 
observed. 

“ Ah, true,” agreed Mr. Denham, more thoughtfully: “I caught 
him looking at me in a very angry manner last Sunday evening, Vi. ; 
he could not make out why you hadn’t come. If I were you, I 
should often stop away, it might bring the young man to the point. 
It’s a mistake to be too kind in these cases—a little indifference pays 
very well at times.” 

Violet Denham smiled, feeling how little he knew of the com- 
plexity that was alive in her life. 

“ And yet,” he continued, “I’m inclined to think it’s as neara 
case of real love as I’ve ever seen: that it should have gone on for 
three years, bearing in mind the little it’s had to feed upon, is 
remarkable, considering, too, how changeable human beings are. 
But I don’t think it will ever come to anything.” 

The girl remained silent for some time, as if she were not going 
to speak, then she roused herself to say : “If you think he loves me, 
why do you think he will ultimately go away like that?” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mr. Denham, with a complacent conviction 
that he was about to intrude some of his worldly knowledge upon 
her, and to impress her, “I think it; because, despite his good 
points, I fancy the young man lives among a set in which matrimony 
is little thought of; and thus, although when he comes down to 
Freith he is in love with you, elsewhere he has his doubts.” 

Miss Denham said nothing ; she had also thought something of the 
kind, and not seen how she could counteract it without doing some- 
thing unmaidenly. A man ought not to be brought to the point ; 
he ought to decide upon it in his own mind and come to it, she felt. 
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“ In such a state,” continued her father, “ he would be peculiarly 
liable to balance the advantages and disadvantages of taking the 
step, and, as it seems to me, he will then infallibly come to the con- 
clusion that while the advantages of perpetrating can never outweigh 
those of refraining, they may easily fall below them. In short, 
although he admires you now, he feels that he may easily make a big 
mistake by going further.” 

Miss Denham preserved her uncommunicative attitude. Con- 
vincing as her father’s practical analysis sounded, she felt that it left 
love, which was the heart of the matter, out. 

“ For, look you, my dear,” continued her adviser, who was clear- 
ing his own world for himself as he spoke, “ what advantage do you 
suppose he would gain by marrying you? You are not particularly 
young, you are not particularly beautiful, you are not particularly 
wealthy. Neither is he, you may be inclined to say, and I grant 
that may be, although he keeps in the background so much that it’s 
difficult to know what he is. But, in any case, he has the kind of 
way with him which impresses people, and induces them to believe 
that he isso. As I see him,” proceeded Mr. Denham, with a certain 
profundity of manner, which showed that he was giving utterance to 
ideas which had been the subject of some cogitation on his part, 
“he is decidedly unique. I can’t recall any other man who has 
appealed to me as he hasdone. Often the look on his face, as when 
he looks at me to know why you are not present, for example, 
seems transparent, and, the next moment, I cannot make head or 
tail of him—he is utterly beyond me. There is nothing about him 
which can enable the observer to gain the least clue as to how he 
passes his days. Sometimes, from the solemnity of his manner, I 
fancy he must be a man in authority, and then, sometimes, when I 
have come down the aisle and seen the condition he has been 
reduced to by sitting through a service behind you, I have been con- 
strained to think that he can have no connection with any earthly 
enterprise, but must simply be pursuing his wanton humour through 
the days. He seems too dégagé, don’t you call it, for anything ?” 

Apparently Mr. Denham had found a theme which he could wax 
garrulous upon, and, although that was a vice to which his practical 
nature was little addicted, Violet knew that he could practise it upon 
occasion ; and—she did not know why, but, just then, she felt singu- 
larly unfitted to endure it. 

“Yes, father,” she replied, speaking unconsciously with more 
feeling than she had ever employed before in her intercourse with 
him ; “I believe there is a lot in what you say. I have myself often 
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wondered what good I can be to him who seems so good to me; or, 
why he should regard me with such reverence and admiration, as at 
times I am sure he does. I cannot, though, get him out of my mind, 
and as our talk is only calculated to continue him there, I think I 
will go for a walk, and see whether outside, in this delightful day, I 
can gain any respite from this unfortunate love of mine.” 

“ Yes, Vi,” responded Mr. Denham, also with a touch of feeling, 
for, in his way, he was fond of her; “that’s right; remember, no 
young man’s worth making yourself ill about, and I will go and get 
through some letters I have to write.” 

Miss Denham went up into her room, and pinned a large white hat 
on to her head ; then she descended the stairs slowly, as if she were 
thinking deeply, although, in reality, she was feeling too intensely 
miserable to do any thinking at all. She emerged from the doorways 
and crossed the’ shadow in the garden towards where the roadway 
went yellowing down to the blue sea, and the sunshine kept its idle 
state. ‘ Was it all calculation?” she wondered, as her father had 
been implying. If it was she was heartily tired of it, and would 
depart with great content to a world where it was less rife. It 
seemed sacrilege to suppose that those dark eyes which had so 
worshipped her should have had a mind behind them that was work- 
ing so. How incongruous it was also with the splendid day! 
Could it be that in such a theatre only mean actions were being 
performed ? 

She wandered away from the crowded beach into the fields 
flecked with wild flowers under the sky. Subtle appreciations of 
insensible change troubled her. Everything seemed passing and 
doing, while she, who longed so intensely for a certain event to 
happen, yet did nothing to bring it about. Her barrenness and 
inability enraged her. A great wild teasel reared before her amid 
some grasses in the corner of a field. It seemed to arrest and call 
to her, so that she stood still and looked at it, wondering whether it 
could be that she was going mad. Could.this love, this passion 
which possessed her, be as deceitful as that: so bright to look at, so 
demoralising in its effects? Ah! he had looked at her once with 
the confession of his inability upon him. She remembered how, 
coming down between the pews in front of him in the twilight 
church, he had glanced at her swiftly ina way that had said more 
plainly than any words, “I love you; trust me; although I be in a 
net and the world too strong for me.” Should she let him fight his 
battle alone? All that she had suppressed through the years of 


her intercourse with her father, the natural desires of her state surged 
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in her being. They confused her brain, so that she felt she would 
never be able to see any way out of the wood she wasin. “Oh! he 
will go,” she moaned, “like one of these beautiful days which aches 
in my heart as it passes.” She plucked a wild flower near her, then 
another, and another. “I will send them to him,” she breathed. 
For a time she went on gathering them feverishly, and then, as no 
one came into the field, her state grew calmer, and she deliberately 
chose the blossoms she would send. 

The occupation was an indescribable relief. Women needed to 
do something beyond staying at home and waiting for their fathers 
to return. The description was inadequate ; but, at the moment, it 
seemed to convey her past life. She grew almost gay; so many 
details came to her now she had once started, and, withal, though 
they were only wild flowers, she had such a delightful feeling that 
what she was doing was something really germane to her life. “Who 
should send wild flowers to him if not 1?” she queried recklessly. 
She arrived before the lofty teasel that had first arrested her, and 
which was looking as important as ever although its hour had 
come. “You shall go too,” she said, producing a pearl-handled 
knife from her pocket, and leisurely determining the distance down 
its barbed stem at which she would make incision. 

Having made a selection from all that she could see about her, 
she rapidly swathed them in grasses, and hurried from the field. It 
was a different woman who left it to the one who had entered it an hour 
ago. Her face had become eager, her step alert ; the vision of the 
wild flowers seemed to have entered her blood. Her face glowed 
under its broad white hat, with a shy, proud happiness. They were 
only wild flowers ; but he would understand, it was her love they 
bore. Then, her inconsistency puzzled her ; for, though she was 
thinking thus, had she not been planning all the time she had been 
gathering them how she could prevent him ever—“ No, not ever,” 
she murmured, a dim shock from the transitoriness of life passing 
through her ; “some day he shall know”—knowing that they had 


come from her! 
CHARLES HARVEY KILBY. 
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SOME SIDELIGHTS ON EARLY 
DISSENT IN THE PEAK. 


HEN Queen Elizabeth declared her opinion that one or two 
licensed preachers were sufficient for each county, and that 
the rest of the clergy should read the homilies, she did more than a 
little to help forward the cause of religious dissent. It may be that 
she was actuated bya desire to preserve her subjects from being 
“preached to death by wild curates ;” but eventually she nearly 
brought them to the same end by a more sordid and lingering 
process. The liturgy of her newly constituted Church was dignified 
and expressive ; and dignified and expressive it still continues in 
spite of the changes of modern thought and expression. But it was 
sufficient in itself as a routine portion of the public service without 
the addition of a homily. The Prayer-Book prescribes a portion of 
the service for the laity ; and, wisely enough, it provides that such 
part may be set to music and sung, thereby stimulating the interest 
of the worshippers. But generally in the sixteenth century there was 
no music available, and the parson and clerk were left to mumble 
through the Prayer-Book alone; after which, in obedience to the 
injunction of his Sovereign and head, the former mounted the pulpit 
and exhorted for the hundredth time in the measured phrase of some 
favourite homily. The old religion had long been a dead ceremonial ; 
the new faith by such means as this was fast becoming the same. 
Nor was the poverty of the Church services the chief and only 
misfortune. As the incentive to thought was not encouraged, the 
clergy made no pretence about cultivating it. It is easy to travel in 
the line of least resistance ; homilies and indifference allowed more 
time for secular employment or sensual enjoyment. Released from 
the composition of sermons, our parson had full opportunity to 
attend the fairs and become expert in the mysteries of cattle-jobbing 
and stock-raising ; or, relying upon the stagnant wisdom of the 
homilies, he could fuddle for six days in the week without any risk 
of confusing his doctrine on the seventh. Without knowledge, and 
with no motiv@ for study, such a man was a mere assistant to the 
F2 
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midwife and sexton. Of course there were numerous exceptions to this 
state of things. London absorbed a good many of the able and 
earnest clergy, and, besides, there were some left in the provinces 
whose life and learning merited no reproach. 

Happily, the slight estimation which Queen Elizabeth and her 
advisers attached to the ministrations of the clergy had consequences 
of a good as well as of an evil sort. The cloud of dissent was well 
above the horizon before she died, and her reign had scarce ended 
ere the perfunctory reading of homilies was supplemented by some- 
thing more attractive. For a long time this new revival was main- 
tained only by a few, and so provoked but little bigotry. It was 
pure religion and undefiled, and avoided becoming the shibboleth of 
any party. 

The efforts of the new evangelists, unobtrusive though they 
might be, soon became far-reaching. Even in the rugged and 
most inaccessible parts of the Peak district of Derbyshire there 
were at the very beginning of the seventeenth century certain 
regularly ordained clergymen (who were also preachers) travelling 
from township to township and helping the illiterate parsons. One 
can imagine how welcome these periodical sermons would be after 
the accustomed unattractive spiritual exercises; and there is no 
doubt that these unattached clergy, perfectly orthodox though they 
might be, were gradually preparing the way for the field preachers 
of a later age. 

There is much to indicate that, in common with the rest of the 
country, the spiritual state of the Peaklanders at this time was 
lamentably neglected. William Bagshaw, to whom we shall here- 
after refer, remarks that “the Word of the Lord, as opened and 
applied in sermons, was, as to the rarity of it, precious,” and that 
“there was in the Peak less open vision” than at the period when 
he wrote (which was a century later). Bagshaw was an eminently 
charitable man, and his delicate reference to the lack of sermons 
scarcely indicates the true state of mental degradation which existed 
in some parishes. 

_ It was about the time to which Bagshaw refers that Lady Bowes 
(afterwards Lady Darcy) lived at Chesterfield, and out of her own 
purse maintained several itinerant preachers in Peakland. A letter 
from Adam Slack to this lady, in the year 1609, gives some idea of 
the low ebb of spiritual life in these parts. It is a report respecting 
Ralph Cleaton, the curate of Buxton, and is doubtless incidental to 
some application for the services of a travelling preacher. Cleaton’s 
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position as curate of Buxton Bath might, at any rate, have ensured 
that the decency of his life should have been above rather than 
below the normal standard of the neighbouring clergy. Yet Slack 
reports “ that he differeth little from those of the worst sort, and hath 
dipped his finger both in manslaughter and perjury.” His stipend, 
derived from voluntary subscription, was £5 a year, about equivalent 
to the wages of a farm labourer. We learn also that the vicar of 
the adjacent parish of Hope had to. be restrained by law from 
brewing and selling ale in his vicarage. This prohibition was, 
however, somewhat counterbalanced by an easy toleration in another 
direction, for “he was not to be punished for the multitude of his 
women, until the bastards whereof he is the reputed father be 
brought in.” It should be borne in mind that the vicariate of Hope 
at this time embraced an area as large as several of our modern 
dioceses, and contained within its boundaries a number of chapels 
of which the Mother Church had control. 

The truth is, that besides the careless contempt of the sovereign 
power, the Church had to struggle with the basest poverty. And 
especially in Peakland was it the case. The Reformation had swept 
away the endowments, and our poverty and isolation made the work 
of recuperation slow. : The parochial livings offered no inducement 
to persons of learning and ability ; and our parsons were for the 
most part drawn from an inferior rank and possessed little or'no 
education. This circumstance is noted by Edward Browne, a 
contemporary writer, in alluding to one of the exceptions to this 
rule :— 

I concluded our Derbyshire priest, who had vouchsafed us his company at 
our inn, to be clearly the oracle of that county; and well he might, for he had 
been at a university, which I perceived was a work of supererogation among 
these divines, and that their greatest clerks ought to have passed in other places 
for sextons, for they never went to any other school but the parish church; to 
him, therefore, the more judicious people did refer themselves, and, I was going 
to say, pinned their faith on his sleeve. 


But throughout the seventeenth century a gradual intellectual 
progress was taking place in our remote locality. The more brutish 
habits of the clergy were disappearing, and, in spite of much coarse- 
ness and imperfection, our teachers were awakening to a sense 
of responsibility. Sermons in the village church were becoming 
more and more the rule, and the habit of preaching stimulated 
propriety of thought and action. Nothing is so reckless as a vacant 
mind. Take an illustration of the improvement. When Elizabeth’s 
Act of Uniformity was passed only 187 parsons throughout the 
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length and breadth of the land refused to conform, the drastic 
change from Catholicism to Protestantism evoking practically no 
response from a body of men who were too ignorant to do more 
than acquiesce. But when, a hundred years afterwards, the second 
statute is enacted, it is a wholesome sign to find that no less than 
2,000 ministers had knowledge and conscience enough to differ from 
the majority and to maintain their opinions to the extent of losing 
their status in the Church. And of those 2,000 ejected or silenced 
ministers forty belonged to Derbyshire. Among these was William 
Bagshaw, sometime vicar of Glossop, in the Peak. 

William Bagshaw, lovingly remembered as “the Apostle of the 
Peak,” was a son of the soil, having been born in the parish of 
Tideswell in 1628. He was fortunate above many of his fellows 
and colleagues in that he was fitted for his future work by educa- 
tional training, having graduated at Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge. After labouring in the ministry at various places in 
Derbyshire, and ultimately at Glossop for eleven years, his usefulness 
was suddenly stopped by the Act of Uniformity. He vacated the 
living and retired to his estate at Chinley, a short distance away, 
and there he resided until his death in 1702. The intervening 
period of forty years was not, however, devoted, as might easily 
have been the case, to comfortable inactivity ; for as a conventicle 
preacher he laboured indefatigably up and down, here and there, 
throughout the little domain of Peakland, establishing congregations 
in the small out-of-the-way villages, and living a strenuous life in 
travelling from place to place to keep them going. His scope of 
effort was narrower, otherwise he may well be regarded as the 
prototype of that prodigious personality who came into the world 
just as Bagshaw left it—we mean John Wesley. 

Besides being a man of action, William Bagshaw was a scholar 
and thinker. Most of his published writings are forgotten, and it is 
hardly likely that the public of to-day would welcome the pro- 
duction of those fifty volumes, “some in folio and many in quarto, 
written fair with his own hand, on several subjects,” which we are 
assured he left behind him. But there is one little book of his (a 
very rare one) of considerable interest to Peaklanders. It is 
entitled “De Spiritualibus Pecci: Notes concerning the Work of 
God and some of those who have been Workers together with God 
in the Hundred of the High Peak of Derbyshire.” This small 
volume, published in 1702, is unpretentious in style, and its author 
claims for it no particular merit. “I should herein rejoice,” he says 
in the introduction, “if I do (to purpose) the bellman’s office in 
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arousing some biographer of these Peakland worthies, who laboured 
and suffered for the maintenance of religion during the latter half 
of the seventeenth century.” None such has, however, arisen, and 
it is on Bagshaw’s jottings that we have mainly to rely for local 
information about them. 

An extensive traveller is bound to be an instructive companion, 
but we are not sure whether a constant traveller within narrow 
bounds is not a more amusing one ; he gets over the same ground 
oftener, and every repetition of the visit adds to his store of small 
corn. Bagshaw was a man of taste and education, but he did not 
allow a formal or critical style to destroy his simplicity and homeli- 
ness. He is, for the time being, as garrulous as a clock-cleaner, 
and deals in the veriest trifle. Consequently “ De Spiritualibus 
Pecci” is, in its way, as entertaining as “ Mainly about People.” 
The author just sets down under the heads of the various parishes 
whatever he happens to know respecting his folk, and the reader is 
left to outline the picture according to taste, and especially to find 
out dates for himself. From these notes, recorded at the close of a 
long life (when bitter memories and tendencies to partisan feeling 
had, no doubt, to some extent disappeared), it is pleasant to observe 
how one who had suffered could deal with opponents in a spirit of 
kindliness ; and how opponents, even in the heat of the fray, are 
shown to have exercised a neighbourly forbearance and toleration 
which compares not amiss with the Christian charity of our own 
day. Above all, they indicate how very far the spiritual life of 
Peakland had progressed within two generations, and how its clergy 
had risen from the depths of ignorance to a respectable level of 
knowledge and ability. 

Of Bagshaw himself it may be said he was a Christian gentleman ; 
although an active Dissenter, he was no unruly zealot or sectary, 

whose chief devotion lies 
In odd, perverse antipathies. 
He was a rigid supporter of decency and order, lending countenance 
to customary and recognised practices and formalities even when his 
conscience failed to agree entirely withthem. Like Wesley, he was a 
regular attendant at the Church services, because, no doubt, he con- 
sidered it his duty to set an example in what was inherently good of 
itself. He seems, too, more or less of a Royalist at heart, condemn- 
ing the Parliament as the instigator of the Civil War, and repudiating 
on behalf of many Dissenters the methods by which Cromwell estab- 
lished the Protectorate. Throughout his writings there breathes a spirit 
of moderation, which makes his remarks concerning friends and op- 
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ponents alike worthy of credence. Take, for example, his warm feeling 
towards John Rowlandson, the vicar of Bakewell. Rowlandson had 
been a strong Parliamentarian, but after the Act of Conformity he 
made his choice with the orthodox, much to the disappointment 
of the Dissenters ; for, besides being premier incumbent in the Peak, 
he was a diocesan official, and his position would consequently 
render him influential. That he was a good man there is no doubt, 
and Bagshaw loved him with filial feeling, and, as a young man, had 
often been wont to make the seventeen-mile journey from Chinley 
to Bakewell to hear him preach. While he was not a fluent preacher, 
we are led to understand that he was a scholarly one, for his dis- 
courses are likened to “ beaten oil.” His strong part seems to have 
been his personal influence, and he approached his flock from the 
point of pastor rather than preacher. He was a diligent catechist. 
‘“* Bakewell, I am sure,” says Bagshaw, “ had within my time divers 
praying persons and families that were the seal of his ministry... . 
What was said of one of old may be said of this old prophet: 
‘His doctrine as to the conscience of his hearers was as thunder, 
and his life was as lightning.’ Some primitive Christians would say 
‘they did not speak, but live great things ;’ he did both.” No finer 
eulogy could be expressed ; and our confidence in the biographer 
confirms us in the belief that it is true. What a long step, indeed, in 
the direction of clerical excellence! Yet it is only two generations 
before, as the registers of the next parish to Bakewell record, that 
there was buried “‘ Edmund Eyre, vicar of Hope, without service or 
bell, in the night !” 

Another portrait outlined by Bagshaw is that of the younger 
Rowlandson, who also ministered for some time at Bakewell. 
Bagshaw states that the son (unlike the father) professed Non- 
conformity, but afterwards was satisfied, and again served in the 
Church. The only reason for mentioning him is the opportunity it 
affords for referring to his personal peculiarities. He was of a 
melancholic temperament, always doubting his own ability, and, 
above all, a constant source of anxiety to the churchwardens, espe- 
cially towards week-end. Sometimes on the Saturday evening he 
would imagine himself unable to preach the following day, and 
beseech the wardens to see about getting a “supply.” The per- 
plexed officials would bully him, whereupon he would patiently turn 
up on the Sunday and do his duty. Gradually his infirmity got the 
mastery, and his progress in the ministry was backwards. Bagshaw 
sums up his career in his own characteristic way :— 

He drave heavily, and through his undervaluing himself became less helpful 
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to others. . . . The last thing I heard of him before his death was that he was 
desirous to read prayers for one whom he might afterwards hear preach. But 
the Lord, who is ready to pardon, eased him of his trouble and took him to 
Himself. 


The marked progress at this period in the morals and manners 
of our clergy is attributable to some extent to better stipends. This 
improvement was effected in a doubtful way by the plunder of the 
Royalists. The Committee of Plundered Ministers granted in 1645 
and 1646 large augmentations to some of the Peakland livings, 
Mr. Rowlandson of Bakewell obtaining from £40 to £56 per year, 
and the minister of Buxton Chapel £32 13s. Such endowments as 
these served to attract outsiders, and henceforth (as may be seen 
from a perusal of Dr. Calamy’s Nonconformist biographies) our 
parsons were frequently complete strangers to the district and men 
who were climbing the ladder of promotion. One is tempted to wonder 
how far poverty in the early part of the seventeenth century is account- 
able for the bad lives of so many of theclergy. Would, for instance 
the Vicar of Hope have craved permission to sell ale in the vicarage it 
he had been decently paid, and would that spiritual outcast parson, 
Cleaton of Buxton, have “ dipped his finger in both manslaughter and 
perjury” if he had received a living wage instead of #5 a year? 
Bagshaw recognised the evils of the system—the pernicious effect of 
leaving the teacher and mentor of the parish to struggle for a living, 
burdened at the same time with his spiritual duties, and in one or 
two instances he speaks out on the subject. Mr. Mellor, curate 
of the village of Taddington (whose ecclesiastical record goes back 
to Saxon times, and whose ancient font was until recently a receptacle 
for pea-soup) was a Conformist; nevertheless, Bagshaw is ready to 
express a wish that all ministers were his equals in sobriety, humility, 
and usefulness ; but at the same time he points out that this good 
man, 


thro’? the largeness of his family and the narrowness of his maintenance, 
put him more than was desirable upon secular employments, and were the 
occasion of his too often appearing in markets and fairs, which might occasion (as 
to some) the use of that word, used by former and fresher worthies, ‘‘a minister 
in a market and a merchant in the temple are sights far from seemly.” 


And again, of Mr. Craven, in the neighbouring chapelry of Longstone, 
also a Conformist :— 
An able, industrious preacher ; and though (partly on the score of intermeddling 


in town’s concerns) mostly, as I fear, for his free, plain manner of reproving, he 
had less respect from some, 
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On quite another plane of intellect to these two good men was 
Samuel Ogden, who laboured in Derbyshire from 1652 till his death 
in 1697. At the former date he was presented to the curacy of 
Buxton, with the approbation and encouragement of many influential 
friends, who appear to have had a high opinion of his attainments ; 
and two years later, in 1654, he was given, by the Earl of Rutland, 
the adjoining chapelry of Fairfield. These two livings were doubt- 
less intended to ensure him a comfortable competency and induce 
him to settle permanently in the neighbourhood. But three years 
later, in 1657, he removed to Mackworth, near Derby, from which 
living he was ejected in 1662. Although he can be said to have 
been ours for only five years, we are proud to claim him asa Peakland 
parson because of his conspicuous scholarship as well as on account 
of his high character. During his ministry here, and afterwards, he 
employed part of his time in tuition ; and after his ejectment from 
Mackworth he devoted himself entirely to that pursuit. His success 
as a teacher aroused the discontent of the authorities of the Derby 
Grammar School, who were rapidly losing their scholars, and to certain 
legal proceedings which were taken against him on this point he 
was forced to submit and shut up his school. But all the influence of 
friends in high places had not yet been withdrawn, and the mastership 
of the neighbouring Wirksworth Grammar School was obtained for 
him, in which position he remained until his death. He appears to have 
lived in friendship with everybody, Conformists and Nonconformists 
alike, admired for his great ability and knowledge. Unlike Bagshaw, 
however, he took no very active part in the public work of Non- 
conformity, although his theological principles were even less 
compliant with the orthodox rule than were those of his noted 
contemporary. 

But if Samuel Ogden is still remembered by a few for his learning, 
a much larger number throughout English-speaking countries have 
heard of his acquaintance and co-worker in Peakland, Thomas Stanley, 
sometime vicar of Eyam. The reputation of Thomas Stanley rests not 
upon the solidity of his learning, but upon his devotion and self-efface- 
ment. Bagshaw, with some superfluity of detail, tells us that “ his noted 
schoolmaster was one Mr. Marshall, whose brother made a speech 
to King James I.;” but from a Peaklander’s point of view it is 
much more effective to premise that Stanley was Derbyshire born 
and bred, and that, like Bagshaw, he worked all his life in the Peak. 
Up to 1645 he was preacher at various places. In that year the 
Rev. Shirland Adams, a good Royalist but a bad parson, was dis- 
possessed of the living of Eyam, and the Committee for Plundered 
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Ministers installed Stanley in his place. So he remained for fifteen 
years, until the Restoration, when the tables were once more turned 
and Mr. Stanley had to give place to the old Royalist vicar. Onthe 
death of Shirland Adams a new vicar, Mr. Mompesson, was appointed, 
Stanley having in the meantime remained in the neighbourhood. 
Bagshaw tells us that he first met Stanley when the latter was 
literally fleeing for his life into Cheshire and Lancashire, and when 
“by sons of violence his goods were seized and divided amongst 
them.” Respecting the attributes of this good man, his biographer 
and friend has much to say of his sound and effective preaching, his 
evangelistic work and week-day lectures, his powerful influence over 
the lives of others, and so on. But it is to that. notable and awful 
visitation of the plague to Eyam in 1666 that, along with Mompesson, 
the new vicar, his name has gone down to posterity. 

The village of Eyam, perched on its high ’vantage on the fringe 
of the moorland which stretches away to Sheffield, could never of 
itself have originated an epidemic like that which nearly wiped it out 
of existence. The epidemic was brought from London in a parcel 
of tailor’s goods, and here, away from medical skill, in two years it 
carried away five-sixths of the villagers—317 persons. During that 
time Mr. Mompesson and Mr. Stanley remained at their posts, work- 
ing together in good-fellowship as pastors, nurses, and directors of 
public affairs. When the dire possibilities of the distemper were 
realised, Mompesson called the inhabitants together and besought 
them to remain with him and Stanley, and not run the risk of infect- 
ing other places by their presence. This noble proposal was agreed 
to, a cordon drawn round the village, outsiders rigidly excluded, and 
month after month pastors and people fought with death. When it 
was over, and the outside world learned the story, hardly one hundred 
villagers of Eyam were left to bear witness to it. The details of this 
terrible time have been narrated by many writers, and the facts 
woven into fiction by a large company of novelists ; so that it would 
be superfluous to deal with them here. But let us say that the 
behaviour of these seventeenth-century lead miners and farm hands is 
a remarkable testimony against the belief cherished by some altruists, 
that the virtue of self-sacrifice had its beginning in our own day and 
generation. That its corresponding opposite was, alas ! also existent 
is evidenced by the fact that the neighbourhood soon forgot the debt 
it owed to the leading spirits in that desperate stand, for it petitioned 
the Earl of Devonshire (Lord-Lieutenant) to remove Stanley out of the 
village. This nobleman, though a supporter of King and Conformity, 
justly replied that “it was morereasonable that the whole country should 
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—in more than words—testify their thankfulness to him who, together 
with his care for the town, had taken such care, as no one else did, 
to prevent the infection of the towns adjacent,” and refused to inter- 
fere with his liberty. Stanley lived four years after the plague and 
died in 1670. Of Mompesson, as true and brave-hearted a soldier 
of Christ as ever lived, we need say little. He did not die the vicar 
of Eyam (although he is buried there), having removed to a charge 
in Nottinghamshire a year or two after the plague. The sad 
recollections of those two years, during which wife and friends and 
belongings all perished, were doubtless the reason of his departure. 
His name and reputation will never die in Eyam, and elsewhere, both 
in this country and over the water. The writings of Mary Howitt 
and Joseph Hatton, and many others, have ensured for his memory 
a long remembrance by thousands who will never stand beside his 
tomb in the quiet Peakland churchyard. 

Bagshaw has something to say about most of his brethren of the 
cloth in the Peak, and his faculty for noting whimsicalities makes us 
sometimes wish that he had published the skeleton sermons and 
doctrinal criticisms separately, and devoted the space allotted to 
them in “ De Spiritualibus Pecci” to more unconventional subjects. 
Some of his anecdotes are delicious, and his demure narration of 
them enhances the enjoyment of the reader. Good Parson Cryer, 
his predecessor in the vicariate of Glossop, comes in for much 
panegyric. One peculiarity of his, which Bagshaw notes as a virtue, 
was that, 


so far from demanding or expecting ten shillings for his pulpit if another 
preached a funeral sermon, he preached many for which he neither received nor 
expected one shilling. 


The preparation of these funeral orations and of sermons on 
special occasions involved much mental effort for the average parson 
in olden times. A story about one such occurs to us as we write. 
A sick club in a village of the Peak was in the habit of paying 
a guinea to the vicar for delivering an appropriate sermon on the 
occasion of the annual feast. It happened, however, that one year 
the balance-sheet worked out badly, and the parson was asked 
whether he could not, under the circumstances, meet the members 
somewhat—in fact, preach the sermon for half a sovereign. The 
reverend gentleman reflected for awhile, and at length informed the 
deputation “that he cou/d preach ’’em one for ten shillin’, but it 
would be such stuff as they never heered in their lives ! ” 

Parson Cryer’s manner of delivery was also peculiar, by reason of 
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its musical cadences, which made his prose sound somewhat like 
poetry. One Sunday, preaching against strong drink, he remarked : 
They go from one to two, 
From two to four, 


And from four 
To fourteen more. 


A conscience-stricken parishioner, hearing the accusation, inter- 
preted it in a personal sense, and the following dialogue took place 
between pulpit and pew: 

Parishioner.—Now tha’ [meaning ‘‘thou”’] Aas mixed it! It was but just 
fourteen that we drunk. 


Parson.—Beshrew thine heart! I am glad I have met with thee. I knew 
nothing of your drinking fit. 


Another of Bagshaw’s anecdotes comes from Edale, a tiny 
village in the heart of Peakland. One of Bagshaw’s contemporaries, 
the Rev. Mr. Cresswell, once preached here from the text: “ The 
fool hath said in his heart there is no God,” and among his hearers 
was a man of weak intellect. The poor fellow had understood the 
text and discourse to have reference to himself, and after service 
he followed the coach in which the parson rode, frantically pro- 
testing, “I do believe there isa God!” Such simplicity flourished 
in Edale long after Bagshaw’s day. Not many years ago an old 
woman who had lived in the village all her life was taken to the 
summit of one of the hills which surround the village, where she 
could view a stretch of country reaching away for many miles. 
Her old soul sprang with rapture at the sight, and turning to her 
companion she exclaimed, “TI’ll tell thee what: I nivver, nivver 
thought the world were as big as this !” 


JOHN HYDE, 
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BIRD-COURTSHIP. 


HIS is so wide a theme that we can only hope in one short 
article to glance at a few aspects of it. The peculiar phe- 
nomena presented by the instances of animals which tacitly agree to 
decide the right to choice of females by combat—the successful 
fighter being the prize-winner—holding the “prize of beauty ”— 
“Fairest fair”—determined exactly on the principles of a bastard 
chivalry among men—would want a little volume all to itself. The 
deer and various other quadrupeds act consistently on this idea year 
by year. But all this, though curious and interesting, is not so 
inviting as are some other aspects of the subject. There are cases 
where the courtship is marked by exactly the same procedure and 
resources as with men, where the male puts on brilliant dress, and 
exercises himself in the most striking way he can before the female 
—the animal masher ; others where the spot chosen as the courting- 
place is decorated with shells and flowers and other things of bright 
colour ; while again, in a few cases, as in that of the water-hen and 
the coot, bright things, sometimes red flowers—say, the japonica’s 
flowers, as in one case I know—are brought by the cocks to the 
females; and, again, noises of drumming, by means of wings in 
birds, and the chirping of the crickets, produced by rubbing of 
limbs, &c., are further instances of aids and accompaniments to 
courtship. 

The dancing assemblies of certain foreign birds have a reference, 
direct or indirect, to courtship, though not always or necessarily so. 
In Scribner's Magazine for August 1877 we have a very graphic 
and admirable description of the bowers of the American grouse, 
which are prepared by a great deal of beating of wings and stamping 
of feet. The prairie-grass is thus stamped out. The bower is sur- 
rounded by rustling grass and golden asters. Morning and evening 
a party assembles here, and pirouettes and curtseys. By twos and 
fours they advance, bowing their heads and dropping their wings ; 
then they recede and advance again, and turn on their toes, swelling 
their feathers, and cluck-clucking with gentle hilarity. Many cocks, 
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we learn, join in the dance, but there is no attempt at unseemly 
battle (as is the case, we know, with many other animals). 

Mr. Gould gives the following account of the bowers of the 
Spotted Bower-bird (Ch/amydodera maculata) : 

“They are considerably longer and more avenue-like than those 
of the Satin Bower-bird, being in many cases three feet in length. 
They are outwardly built of twigs, and beautifully lined with tall 
grasses so disposed that their heads nearly meet (forming a kind of 
open-ended hut). The decorations are very profuse, and consist of 
bivalve shells, crania of small mammalia and other bones bleached 
by exposure to the rays of the sun or from the camp-fires of the 
natives. Evident indications of high instinct (? reason) appear 
throughout the whole of the bower and decorations formed by this 
species, particularly in the manner in which the stones are placed 
within the bower, apparently to keep the grasses with which it is 
lined fixed firmly in their places; these stones diverge from the 
mouth of the run on each side so as to form little paths, while the 
immense decorative materials are placed in a heap before the 
entrance of the avenue—the arrangement being the same at both 
ends. .. . I frequently found these structures at a considerable distance 
from the rivers, from the borders of which they could alone have 
procured the shells and small round pebbly stones ; their collection 
and transportation must therefore be a work of great labour.” 

The bowers of these Spotted Bower-birds, too, are, says Mr. Gould, 
clearly intended for principal use in the time of courtship. 

The Regent Bird of Australia (Sericulus chrysocephalus) also 
builds a bower, which, if it is not so elaborate, it uses in much the 
same way; this bird itself being very splendid in colour, as its 
scientific name implies. 

Precisely the same habit is found in the prairie-fowls. Only, the 
prairie-fowls, in conformity with their character and habits, run over 
a larger area, and in general select some bare knoll covered with 
scant, short grass. 

Mr. Lord, in his “Naturalist in British Columbia,” gives an 
interesting account of a dance he witnessed, at which there were 
present eighteen or twenty birds. Though he found it difficult to 
distinguish the males from the females—the plumage, in this case, 
being so nearly alike—he concluded that the females were the 
passive ones. The four birds nearest to him, he says, were head to 
head, like game-cocks, in fighting attitude, the neck-feathers ruffled 
up, the little sharp tail elevated (some birds in courtship lower the 
tail, others raise it—the long-tailed birds mostly in the first class, 
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the short-tailed in the’ second), the wings dropped close to thé 
ground, but keeping up by a rapid vibration a continuous throbbing 
or drumming sound. 

They circled round and round each other in slow waltzing time, 
he goes on to say, always maintaining the same attitude, but never 
striking at or grappling with each other; then the pace increased 
and one hotly pursued the other, until he faced about and, ¢¢e-d-¢é¢e, 
went waltzing round again. Then they did a sort of “Cure” per- 
formance, jumping about two feet into the air until they were 
winded. Then they strutted about and struck an attitude like an 
acrobat after a successful tumble. There were others marching 
about with their tails and heads as high as they could stick them up. 
We are further told that the music to this eccentric bird-dance was 
the loud “chuck-chuck,” continuously repeated, and the strange 
throbbing sound produced by the vibrating wings. 

Signor Beccarri has given a full and vivid account of a newer 
species of bower-bird in New Guinea which seems to indulge itself 
in much the same performances. 

Now here, assuredly, you have what, if not real contests and 
courtings, are, perhaps, yet more remarkable counterfeits of them, 
precisely as at a fashionable London or country-house dance there 
is always recognised an element, and possible consequences, of love- 
making—in the dances themselves and in the little decorated con- 
servatories and arbours into which, as quite a recognised thing, the 
tired couples may retire now and then. 

In the case for which we are indebted to the pen of Mr. Lord it 
is noticeable that, as far as he can say, the cocks only danced while 
the females passively looked on—which most decisively gives a sug- 
gestion of the mere display tilt or tournament of the early ages of 
chivalry. We know that, as an outcome of chivalry and the casuis- 
tries which arose out of this element in it, as a kind of means of 
gratifying the courting instinct without more serious results, courts 
of love arose ; and what reason have we to deny that here we have 
a display of bird-chivalry, with passive females forming an inchoate 
or informal court of love, giving deliverances on all matters of doubt 
or question? And that “fighting attitude,” as Mr. Lord tells well, 
is very significant and suggestive, and all the more if this is merely 
play-acting and not reality or in real earnest. 

Much—very much more—has been said about the bower-birds 
and the prairie-grouse than we can say here, and we must now leave 
them to show that we have some birds at home that can do a turn. 
The little tomtit, or blue-tit, of which, to my joy, there are several 
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pairs in my garden, during his courtship is so full of spirits that 
he will throw somersaults round his bride on a branch, and fly 
over her from side to side, actually dancing on each moment of 
resting on the branch; and one wonderful feat of that dear little 
fellow is, at one point, to throw a somersault and then hang for a 
moment or two head downwards by the toes on the twig, the 
puffed-out blue of his head, &c., slightly moving, like a bit of sky— 
a bit of animated sky, really. The white-throat does a bit of 
leaping pantomime, precisely like a music-hall “ jumping-boy ;” the 
reed-warbler waltzes—actually waltzes—on the top of a reed, and 
goes from one to another reed, repeating the performance perhaps 
half a dozen times ; and the sweet little garden-warbler, in the quiet 
recesses of the wood—to which, alas! he is now mostly banished 
from the garden—does almost the same thing. 

Mr. Bates, in his ‘The Naturalist in Nicaragua,” had excellent 
opportunities for studying certain of the humming-birds, and he 
gives this description of movement and behaviour in courtship : 

“ When catching the ephemeridz that play above the water, the 
tail is not expanded ; it is reserved for times of courtship. I have 
seen the female sitting quietly on a branch, and two males display- 
ing their charms in front of her. One would shoot up like a rocket, 
then, suddenly expanding the snow-white tail like an inverted para- 
chute, slowly descend in front of her, turning round gradually to 
show both back and front. The effect was heightened by the wings 
being invisible from a distance of a few yards, both from their great 
velocity of movement and from not having the metallic lustre of the 
rest of the body. The expanded white tail covered more than all 
the rest of the bird, and was evidently the grand feature in the 
performance. Whilst one was descending the other would shoot 
up and come slowly down expanded. The entertainment would end 
in a fight between the two performers; but whether the most 
beautiful or the most pugnacious was the accepted suitor I know 
not.” 

Selection of mates must be determined by some standard of 
taste so varying in individuals that it cannot always be calculated on, 
else how could there be selection strictly? Here, therefore, is 
voluntary action, which, pressed to the point of logical possibility, 
leaves natural selection standing, like a pillar of salt, far behind— 
not a fixture only, because it may melt away and leave not a wrack 
behind. 

Precisely, as already said, as in chivalry, where “the prize of 
fairest fair” was for the most doughty knight and victor, so among many 
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birds the right to the fairest is determined by conquest. Thus the 
ruffs—most pugnacious of birds, it is said, because the number of 
males much exceeds that of the females, which is the case also with 
cuckoos, and yet ¢hey don’t, so far as we know, resort to the same 
systematic practice of fighting it out (at any rate, Professor Alfred 
Newton does not tell us of it)—have regular systematic combats for 
courtship, and one of these has been described by Shaw, in “Gen. 
Zool.,” vol. xii., where he says : 

“The most remarkable circumstance attending the history of 
this species is its quarrelsome disposition, which is said to arise from 
the number of males greatly exceeding that of the females, as upon 
their arrival in this country in the spring the males each fix upon a 
small hillock or dry grassy spot in the marshes, about which he 
runs around till he has almost trodden the space bare, and the 
moment a female comes in sight all the males within a certain 
distance commence a general battle, placing their beaks on the 
ground, spreading the feathers of the neck, and using the same action 
as a cock; and their combats are described as both desperate and 
of long continuance, but at the end the female generally becomes 
the prize of the victor. . . . Every bird, even kept in a room, takes 
its stand as it would in the open air, and if another invades its circle 
a battle ensues. A whole roomful of them may be put into fierce 
conflict by compelling them to shift their stations ; but after the 
cause has subsided they resume their circles and become pacific. . . . 
Although a polygamous [? polyandrous strictly] species, it is claimed 
that the male attaches himself more especially to one female and 
shows a decided preference for her.” 

So the ruff prepares his fighting ground, if he does not, like the 
bower-birds, decorate his bower. 

Dr. Bowdler Sharpe says that “ the breast shield and ruff which 
the bird dons at the period of the nesting season is one of the 
most striking nuptial garments of any bird in the world.” What 
adds to the wonder is that not two birds are anything approaching to 
alike, though Dr. Sharpe again says that one main division lies in 
those that have the ruff uniform and those that have it barred. “In 
the former section the ruff is white or black, orange-buff or chestnut.” 
In the cases of barred ruffs some are “glossy greenish black barred 
with rufous, or rufous barred with blue-black ; or sandy buff broadly 
barred with purplish black ; or buffy white with purplish-black bars 
or spots ; or white narrowly barred or vermiculated with black ; or 
black barred with white ; or purplish black streaked with white. And 
in the barred specimens the occipital tufts also vary.” 
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In May the male begins to moult. Mr. A. C. Chapman writes: 

** Often a pair of ruffs would, with ruff and ear-tufts erect, stand 
facing each other for minutes together, their heads lowered and their 
bills nearly touching each other. Then one would spring into the 
air and make a desperate rush at his retiring adversary, their aptitude 
for running over the ground being most extraordinary. Very fre- 
quently no reeve was present during these exhibitions, and the 
persistency with which the birds refuse to be driven away from their 
‘ selected hills’ merits attention. Some of these actions of the ruffs 
when at play reminded me of the gambols of an old black-cock on a 
Northumbrian hillside in the month of April.” ! 

The wild turkey of America, rather an ungainly and awkward 
bird, becomes smart and nimble in its wooing : 

** Tf the call of the female be given from the ground, the males in 
the vicinity fly towards the individual, and, whether they perceive her 
or not, erect and spread their tails, throw the head backwards, distend 
the comb and wattles, strut pompously, and rustle their wings and 
body feathers, at the same moment ejecting a puff of air from the 
lungs. While thus occupied they occasionally halt to look out 
for the female, and then resume their strutting and puffing, moving 
with as much rapidity as the nature of their gait will admit. During 
this ceremonious approach the males often encounter each other, 
and desperate battles ensue, when the conflict is often terminated 
by the flight or death of the vanquished.” ? 

But perhaps the most unexpected and extraordinary case of a 
thorough-going bird-courtship is that of the American cowbird 
(Molothrus bonariensis), which, owing to great excess of the males 
over the females, as is the case with our own common cuckoos, is 
pronouncedly polyandrous—the females, it has been said, being 
only one in nine or ten. Yet the male must do his devoirs to his 
lady-love, and this is the very exact and careful account of it given 
by the most trustworthy authorities : 

“ The song of the male, particularly when making love, is accom- 
panied with gestures and actions somewhat like those of the 
domestic pigeon. He swells himself out, beating the ground with 
his wings, and uttering a series of deep internal notes, followed by 
others loud and clear; and occasionally, when uttering them, he 
suddenly takes wing and flies directly away from the female to a 
distance of fifty yards, and performs circles, gradually coming 
closer and closer, about her in the air, singing all the time. The 
homely object of his short-lived passion always appears utterly 

1 Sharpe, i. p. 274. ? C. L. Bonaparte, American Ornithology, i. p. 85. 
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indifferent to this curious and pretty performance ; yet she must be 
more impressionable than most female birds, since she continues 
scattering about her parasitical and often wasted eggs during four 
months in every year.” 4 

“ Like the cuckoos, the cowbirds never mate ; their most intimate 
relations are no sooner effected than forgotten ; not even the decent 
restrictions of a seraglio are observed ; it is a perfect community of 
free-lovers, who do as the original Cynics did. The necessary courtship 
becomes in consequence a curiously mixed affair. During the period 
corresponding to the mating season of orderly birds, the patriarchs 
of the sorry crew mount the trees and fences, to do what they 
call their singing. They posture and turn about, and ruffle their 
feathers to look bigger than Nature made them ; if their skins were 
not tough, they would certainly burst with vanity. They puff out 
their throats and pipe the most singular notes, perhaps honestly 
wishing to please their companions of the other sex—at any rate, to 
their own satisfaction. Meanwhile the females are perched near by, 
but without seeming very enthusiastic—rather taking it all as a 
matter of course, listening at times it may be, but just as likely 
preening their plumage, with other thoughts and an_ ulterior 
purpose. The performance over, it is a very little while afterward 
when the whole band goes trooping after food in the nearest cattle- 
yard or pasture.” ? 

A good observer has said : 

“ Some of the feathered species, when engaged in the perform- 
ance of their love-songs or antics, are oblivious of everything else. 
On such occasions certain game-birds are quite deaf; but the cuckoo 
seems always to take an intelligent interest in neighbouring sounds,’ 
even though then he is much more excited than ordinary, and there 
is no doubt about it, for I have seen and heard him—aye, often, 
both in Frating and Crockleford Woods, pretty well at all hours of 
tne day, making his calls: that is, singing his courting song as he 
flies, As this has been questioned and denied, I am glad to 
support my opinion by that of a good authority who wrote in the 
Zoologist for 1894, pp. 306-8, that ‘when mating the cuckoo most 
decidedly calls when flying after the hen.’” 

But indeed here arises a general tendency well worth noting. 
Many birds which do not at any other time sing on the wing do 
most decisively sing, and sing lustily, when in pursuit of the mate. 
This may be seen by any one who keeps canaries and lets them 

1 Argentine Ornithology, by Sclater and Hudson, p. 73. ? Dr. Elliot Cones, 
8 A. Holte Macpherson on Note of Cuckoo, Zoo/., 1896, p. 337. 
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out for a free fly at the breeding time. But the same thing is 
noticeable in all finches and some other small birds, and in the 
case of the song on the wing it is more keen, shrilling, hurried, 
fiery, passionate, than at any other time ; and the finest, softest, most 
subdued singer may very well then be the most shrill, fiery, and 
piercing. 

Mr. Darwin, with all his observation and patience in watching, 
makes no reference to this ; indeed, there is no point on which the 
master is less satisfactory than he is just here—failing, failing utterly, 
to note the most obtrusive traits and distinctions and differences in 
the songs of birds, so that his followers, in the endeavour to prove all 
songs of birds to be love-scngs, only follow the master, but byan inverse 
and perverse process—result, however, always the same—the slumping 
up of many varieties into one indistinguishable mass, with no variety 
of motive or impulse whatever: a fine service to science, to man 
and Nature! That I am not the first to notice the general fact with 
regard to Mr. Darwin here is proved by the following sentence from 
Mr. Hudson’s “ Naturalist in La Plata :” 

“‘ Darwin’s words on the subject of songs of birds are so few 
and of so little value that it is probable this kind of melody gave 
him little or no pleasure.” ! 

Mr. E. W. Nelson has thus described the love-gambols of the 
Long-tailed Duck—sometimes called the “ Organ Duck,” because 
of its very musical notes compared with those of most other 
ducks : 

“The male is often seen swimming rapidly about the female, 
his long tail-feathers raised to an angle of about 75 degrees, and 
vibrating rapidly from side to side as he passes before his mate, 
uttering the love-note at short intervals. If he becomes too pressing 
in his suit, the female suddenly dives, and is instantly followed by 
her partner, and then a moment later they appear and take wing, 
and a playful chase ensues, the two diving at full speed and flying 
above or below in rapid succession, until they are tired. It isa 
common thing for two or three males to join in this ‘follow-my- 
leader’ kind of game after the female, and in the end the latter 
usually flies to some secluded pool with her choice, whilst the dis- 
comfited suitors move off in search of some easier prize. Several 
males continue to utter their musical notes whilst chasing a female, 
and make a very pretty chorus.” 

And the wren, the common wren—oh, what a delight it is to 
watch him in his woings ! He runs up to his mate on the twig, runs 
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back again, the brighter colours on his feathers resplendent, jumps 
over her and does the same, and then bends and stoops before her, 
the little tail looking more and more at a right angle from the body 
and spread out fanlike, which it never is at any other time, dotted, 
as it were, with dark-lustred gems. The slightest noise or, it may 
be, the slightest excuse, and she is off to another part of the hedge 
or tree, and there the same thing has to be repeated, some- 
times with variations ; for, as is the case with some rustic maids in 
parts of Scotland, and, it may be, in parts of England, they are 
exacting about the “dues o’ coortship”—over which the famous 
Kennedy, the Scottish vocalist, used to be strong when he made 
certain of his remarks on Scottish courtship in reference to certain 
songs. Yes, the “dues o’ coortship” are demanded by Mrs. Wren, 
so that more than ever, witnessing the display last spring, I hold 
I have cause to justify my quoting the following more than I ever 
had before : 


Like dropping rain upon the parchéd ground, 
Thy song falls sweet on heart and waiting ear : 
From tiny throat so full a shower of sound 
Makes marvel in me as I watch and hear : 
The jewel of my hedgerow ; fain to dart 
And brighten all to life—until my heart 
Is grateful that my garden shelter gives 
To sweetest denizen of air that lives. 


Mr. Grant Allen, in one of his most delightful Nature essays, 
gives some grounds for thinking that our common wren has really 
more affinity with the humming-birds than would be believed. I do 
not remember whether he refers to this kind of similarity in the 
dancings of courtship to those of the humming-birds ; but it is not 
too much to say, surely, that here is a point. 

All the doves pirouette and run round the mate, with a dancing 
motion, lifting one foot at a time in a peculiar way, as, for that 
matter, do the tame canaries when love-making—in fact, in many 
cases, hopping birds then really run—the legs being lifted and lifted 
higher alternately, tail down, head-feathers raised, wings drooping, 
wholly changing the expression of the bird ; and the song or sound 
made by all these birds in courtship is wholly different from what it 
is at any other time. The wood-pigeon is the most thorough-going 
of the columbe in this respect—he puffs out his breast and head- 
feathers, pirouettes on the very tips of his toes, then lifts one foot 

- very high and next lifts the other, and then flies up, making a loud 
drumming noise with his wings, and comes back again doing the 
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same. Reference to the canaries here leads me to make a remark 
about the birds’ songs and that wretched heresy of a certain school 
who would fain out-Darwin Darwin by desiring to make all bird- 
song merely amorous. I forget at the moment what Mr. Witchell, 
who wrote a whole book on the evolution of bird-song, said on this 
most important point, or, indeed, if he said anything; but this 
I have this past year observed, that two young cock canaries, 
bred by a good friend of mine, were in song before they had reached 
full growth—six weeks old—and there was nothing, absolutely 
nothing, of the amorous element there. They are now, at the 
moment I write, nigh three months old, are in full song, but no 
element of the love-song proper in it, as how could there be? One 
of them will come quite close to my friend, look at him, and begin 
to sing, never turning away from him. And am I then not justified 
in holding on ground of my own observation that the ordinary song 
and the love-song in birds are two totally different things? In 
a letter I had some time ago from Mr. Herbert Spencer, he 
said, in answer to a remark of mine on this very matter: “As 
to the songs of birds, you will find abundant disproof of the Dar- 
winian view given in my essay on ‘The Origin and Functions of 
Music.’ ” 

This essay is in Mr. Spencer’s earlier two-volume collection, and. 
certainly he there anticipated and fully met and disposed of this. 
stupid heresy. By the way, however, Mr. Darwin, who always was 
cautious and keen to qualify, is not to blame, but some only of his. 
one-eyed disciples who have done him the service or the injury of 
riding one or two of his merely provisional, incompletely verified. 
suggestions to death. 

But clear it is that in some cases the dancing and singing cap 
have no reference to sexual selection or to courtship properly speak- 
ing—the two things being quite distinct—since, as we have seen, 
birds that pair for life and are faithful go through the dancing and 
singing, and are particularly attentive to certain special observances 
associated with it. 

“The Lyre-bird (Alenura superba) constructs little round hillocks, 
on which it dances about in the early morning or the evening, when 
it also utters a loud and very musical whistle. It also mocks all the 
other birds in the forest, and even various sounds, such as those 
made in chopping or sawing wood. It imitates specially well the 
notes of the black magpie and the laughing jackass. I once saw 
in Victoria, early in the morning, several females and young birds 
sitting round whilst an old bird was dancing and singing. ‘They 
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all watched very attentively, and when he had finished; one of the 
young birds got up and attempted to imitate him, making a most 
ludicrous spectacle.” ! 

Ben with us at home, in the case of birds which mate for life 
the observances as regards “dues o’ coortship” are each year gone 
through when the spring comes. During last season did I not sit in 
a garden summer-seat nigh a good yeoman’s house in North-East 
Essex, and watch the on-goings of a couple of pairs of starlings, 
which he tells me he encourages to nest in certain little places about 
his rather rambling house, because, he goes on, “ Whatever else they 
do—take a cherry or a strawberry, p’raps —they gets the maggots out 
o’ the sheep handy ”—a point on which I could confirm him by 
observation ; for the last time (July 15) I drove down his chase to 
visit him, there was in the near meadow a flock of starlings, as many 
as three of them at one time on the back of a black-faced lamb, 
doing the work which in the heat and drought he wanted done, as 
probably nothing else could have done it.? The starling pair had 
begun building, but, as I looked, they made a pause now and then 
—not to rest in the sense of being still, but to indulge (the cock at 
-all events) in various endearments, moving round the female, putting 
his beak close to her beak, and retiring a pace or two from her as 
though to see and be seen more clearly, and then getting close 
again, and moving round her. All this on the top of a wide, old- 
fashioned, disused chimney, while, in the glints of sunlight, the buff 
and purple tints on the cock shone metallic, lustreful—like the finest 
shot-silk with tiny bits of coloured brocade let into it. I have 
seldom seen a more taking sight—all the more that I had not 
observed anything exactly of the same kind before; I had 
never seen this portion or phase of a starling’s annual courtship. 

The blackbird is a very faithful wooer ; though he pairs for life 
‘like the starling, he goes through his amours every season and 
‘does a bit of courting when “sweet memory prompts” all through 
the year. 


! Bronowski, Birds of Australia. 

* And yet, if Mr. Kearton’s shepherd is wholly right, my friend was only partly 
tight in his kindly feeling toward the starlings, in being willing to give protection 
and shelter ‘* for value received” in service in removing the maggots from his 
sheep, since they are apt to leave something behind them. The shepherd says : 
‘*When the starlings goes and eats blackberries an’ elderberries an’ such like, 
they comes an’ leaves the seeds an’ go on my ewes’ backs, an’ a kind o’ beetle 
comes along, lays his eggs in it, an’ when the maggots comes out they dives right 
down through wool an’ skin, the black thieves do, into the poor sheep’s flesh, an’ 
gives us no end o’ trouble” (Speaker, December 24, 1898). 
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The bullfinch not only pairs for life, but the couples keep together 
and feed each other at all seasons of the year. 

Hawks, owls, ravens, carrion crows, rooks, jackdaws, magpies, 
and jays also pair for life, as well as ducks and geese ; but with 
almost all of them the courting must be gone through each season, 
and in some cases it is a very pretty and interesting sight to watch. 

The common herons cannot get along with their nest-building 
without pausing to allow some little passages of love-making. It is 
a very picturesque sight, say those who have witnessed it. Mr. Barrett- 
Hamilton has thus given his impressions of it : 

“On approaching the nest (with an instalment of sticks) the male, 
who is evidently very proud of his home and his mate, usually utters 
some loud croaks, at the same time straightening himself out in the 
air, and on alighting he sticks his crest bolt upright, all of which is 
no doubt for the delectation of the hen. . . . Herons thus seem to 
make love to each other on their nesting-trees, and I have seen the 
male caressing the female on the nest.” 

The Crested screamer of La Plata (Chauna chavaria), locally 
called the Chakar or Chaja, has some peculiarities, besides being a 
remarkable singer and a singer in great concerts, flocks gathering 
together to sing in company. Mr. Hudson tries to describe one of 
these, and confesses that there is something strangely impressive in 
these spontaneous outbursts of a melody so powerful from one of 
these strange flocks, and says of the bird generally : 

** With the chakar the sexes are faithful, even in very large flocks 
the birds being ranged in couples. When one bird begins to sing 
its partner immediately joins, but with notes entirely different in 
quality. Both birds have some short deep notes, the other notes of 
the female being long powerful notes with a trill in them; but over 
them sounds the long piercing voice of the male, ringing forth at the 
close with great strength and purity. The song produces the effect 
of harmony, but, comparing it with human singing, it is less like a 
duo than a ferzetto composed of bass, contralto, and soprano.” ! 

The white-throat is very intense and also persistent and long- 
continued in his wooing—a fact which may have had something to 
do with White of Selborne’s record when he says “‘ the white-throats 
seem to be of a pugnacious disposition, for they sing with erected 
crest and attitudes of rivalry and defiance.” 

So, for that matter, do tame canaries, if they are allowed to fly free 
at breeding time. 

Mr. Wesley T. Page, F.Z.S., tells us of the little Avadavats or 

1 Pp, 225-6, 
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Tiger-finches that “ when courting the male dances round his mate 
with head erect, crown feathers somewhat uplifted, frequently uttering 
his charming little trill at the same time, and at this period is 
especially interesting and amusing.” } 

The same author, in the same place, says of the Bronze-winged 
Manakins “that they are never dull, are of great rapidity of flight, 
hardy, enduring, very grotesque during the pairing season, when the 
male elongates his neck so that the feathers seem to stand out 
straight, spreads his tail out fanwise, and, with open beak, uttering his 
little twitter, he dances round his mate in a most amusing and enter- 
taining manner.” ? 

Take one typical instance of bird-serenades by sounds other than 
that of the voice, as sometimes the troubadour would by certain 
tunes made for the purpose express his love to his lady without 
words—“a song without words” beyond those of Mendelssohn. 
The tappings of the woodpecker on the old elm-tree, according to 
later observations, in which the late Duke of Argyll had the honour of 
leading the way, are not gone through at all in the process of search 
for insects, as had been long believed: in that business it does not 
want to warn the insects of its proximity to them by any such noises. 
Scientific ornithologists say that in this exercise the woodpecker 
combines fun (as young men are apt to do) with the business of 
courtship ; but, at all events, we may now say with certainty that 
Mr. Woodpecker is not engaged in his most serious calling (catch- 
ing prey, unless, indeed, in the metaphorical sense) when he is 
tapping the old elm-tree, as poor Robert Burns, as the Old Hawk, 
once said that he did. 

The hoopoe, which, unfortunately for us in this country, we do 
not now have much chance of seeing, owing to the cutting down of 
timber and the ruthless persecution of the bird, presents one of 
the prettiest of sights in its courting. It jumps round and round 
the female with its crest raised, puffs out its breast, and, coming close, 
bill is laid to bill, and, withdrawing, it then repeats its cry, and again 
dances round the female, every movement being full of expression and 
grace. Mr. Howard Saunders, after describing the habits of the 
bird, says: “ At the time of courtship, the bird struts about with 
his crest erect, uttering a note resembling a soft du-du, whence 
the Spanish term Adudilla or heop-hoop, to which, and not to its 
crest, it owes its English and French names.” In the South 
Kensington Museum is a hoopoe’s nest in a tree, the bole cut 
exactly at the point where the nest is, the upper part lifted up and 

1 The Feathered World, July 14, 1809, p. 42. 2 Ibid. 
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fixed so that the nest—very rude nest—can be seen, and also the 
young raising themselves to be fed. 

The persecution of this unique and beautiful bird is not of 
yesterday. White says: “The most unusual birds I ever observed 
in these parts were a pair of hoopoes (Ufufa), which came several 
years ago in the summer, and for some weeks frequented an orna- 
mental piece of water which joins to my garden. They used to 
march about in a stately manner, feeding in the walks many times 
in the day ; and seemed disposed to breed in the outlet, but were 
frighted and persecuted by idle boys, who would never let them 
be at rest.” 

Sir W. L. Buller, in his valuable and beautiful “ Birds of New 
Zealand,” tells of the kingfisher there (Ha/cyon vagans) that, in the 
pairing season, this species becomes very noisy and lively, the mated 
birds chasing each other round and round, in amorous play, from 
tree to tree, from post to post, with loud unmusical cries something 
like the syllables cree-cree-cree uttered in quick succession. 

Thus, though I would, in a certain way, declare war on the Neo- 
Darwinians, I am certainly not inclined to wipe out any of the lines 
along which undoubted likeness of animal ways to human ways and 
customs may be traced by careful observation and comparison ; and 
when I find analogies between bird-bowers and exercises there and 
fashionable dancing-parties in London or country-houses, surely it 
cannot be said that I am an out-and-out anti-Darwinian, or any- 
thing but so far a true follower of Darwin, who, if he did not allow 
himself to “go loose” like one or two of his professed followers, 
yet did most certainly struggle really to wipe out the hard line of 
distinction between animals and men, and sought a missing link, 
and told us that when we smiled and showed our teeth thus we 
only copied our early animal progenitors who snarled and thus 
showed ¢heir teeth! Well, in some degree, this shows to what heights 
of imagination a born genius in natural science may rise, when, 
by-the-by, on his own confession, he had absolutely lost all sense 
for or relish of poetry or the drama! But had he, when he could 
rise to this fine point, got tangled in comparison or image ? 

The ascent in scale through the ministry of true mating—the 
devotion, the tenacious memory, the refusal to forget, of which there 
are many striking instances on record—throws quite a new light on 
the whole of animal existence ; showing, and that in no vague or 
faint or doubtful characters, the “ groping upward” on their part 
too, of which Lord Tennyson wrote; and if, in some sense, the 
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mystery of existence is anew suggested, there is also here, in the 
pure, beautiful, and unselfish loves possible to these creatures, a 
gleam of light cast across all the chaos, exhibiting preparation and 
elevation, and, as Thoreau beautifully said, attesting that they are 
“undeveloped men awaiting their transformation.” 

Mr. Romanes, who certainly is not inclined to conclusions 
without evidence, speaks of the “love-birds” pining away for absent 
mates, and mentions that even “the stupid-looking ostrich has heart 
enough to die for love, as was the case with a male in the Rotunda 
of the Jardin des Plantes, in Paris, who, having lost his wife, pined 
rapidly away. It is remarkable,” he goes on, “that in some species— 
notably pigeons—conjugal fidelity should be so strongly marked ; 
for this shows not only what may be called a refinement of sexual 
feeling, but also the presence of an abiding image in the mind’s eye 
of the lover.” And he presents touching and most remarkable 
anecdotes of drake and duck (Mandarins) told by Mr. Bennett, 
and of a widowed swan and pigeon told of by Mr. Jesse, which 
would not re-mate.! 

ALEX. H. JAPP. 


' Animal Intelligence, pp. 270-1. 
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AMY ROBSART AT CUMNOR. 


HE pretty little village of Cumnor is located in Berkshire, 
some five miles from Abingdon, but not more than three and 
a quarter west of Oxford. Standing on the summit of a lofty down, 
the air is agreeably fresh and clear, and affords a pleasant contrast 
to that of the ancient city lying below. The village is composed 
mainly of thatched cottages and houses of grey stone, pre- 
senting, on the whole, a pleasing picture of rural life and repose. 
St. Michael’s Church, with a tower of the Transition Norman period, 
has its yard surrounded by tall trees, which screen it from the main 
road. Although so near Oxford, and perched on a high hill, Cumnor 
is, nevertheless, somewhat secluded, and is an excellent example 
of an old English village that has suffered little at the hands of 
time. 

Of the three “lions” that once made Cumnor famous—the 
church, the Place, and the inn—the first alone remains intact. 
There is still, it is true, an inn possessing for its sign “ The Bear 
and Ragged Staff,” but it was built during the reign of Victoria, 
and is some way from where the former edifice opened its 
hospitable doors. Only a low wall, forming the western boundary 
of the churchyard, exists of the historic Cumnor Place, where the 
disconsolate Amy Robsart met her death. But the Church of 
St. Michael still lives to tell the tale of the past glories of Cumnor, 
and is the shrine of the modern pilgrim’s devotion. Notwith- 
standing the many hard knocks which it has received from the 
restorer, it is still, without doubt, a really fine specimen of its style, 
and contains many attractions for antiquaries. On the immediate 
right of the altar is to be seen the tomb, with two fine brasses, 
of Anthony Forster and his wife, above which is inscribed the 
oft-quoted epitaph in Latin attributing to Amy Robsart’s host virtues 
sufficient to have graced the memory of a medizval saint. This 
monument, it is not generally known, was put up after the death of 
Mrs. Forster—that is to say, not until eight and thirty years after her 
husband’s funeral. The brasses represent the Forsters kneeling, 
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apparently absorbed in prayer. The nave of the church contains 
a chained Bible and a small statue of Queen Elizabeth. 

The destruction of the former inn, which bore the sign of the 
“ Bear,” was an impious act of vandalism, originating under some- 
what curious circumstances. A late vicar of Cumnor objecting to 
the noise made by revellers in the bar parlour, petitioned the lerd 
of the manor to have the “ Bear” taken down. His Lordship, the 
Earl of Abingdon of that day, consented, and down it came. The 
story goes that, after issuing the fatal order, Lord Abingdon 
repented, but too late, and the messenger sent by him to stop the 
workmen found the house a ruin. Of the present “ Bear” it need 
merely be mentioned that it possesses no features of architectural 
interest whatever. 

As an act of vandalism the destruction of Cumnor Place was, 
perhaps, even a greater and more reprehensible outrage than the 
demolition of the inn. The excuse put forward in defence was that, 
owing to the peculiar terms of the lease, whilst the Place stood no 
timber on the estate could be cut down. Lead toa very considerable 
value was taken from the roof, and sold. 


And in that manor now no more 

Is cheerful feast and sprightly ball ! 
For ever since that dreary hour 

Have spirits haunted Cumnor Hall. 


The village maids, with fearful glance, 
Avoid the ancient moss-grown wall ; 

Nor ever lead the merry dance 
Among the groves of Cumnor Hall. 


Cumnor Place was not a large house, as readers of * Kenilworth ” 
would naturally imagine, nor was it lofty. It was an ecclesiastical 
building of one storey, built round a quadrangle measuring seventy-two 
feet by fifty-two. Constructed about the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, as a sanitarium, probably, for the monastery at Abingdon, it was 
leased by Anthony Forster, at the time of Amy Robsart’s residence 
at Cumnor, from William Owen. Shortly after Amy’s death Forster 
purchased it, bequeathing it in his will to Leicester, but Mrs. Forster 
continued to inhabit the house till her decease in 1599. The land- 
lord of the Place, when Amy Robsart knew it, was not, as generally 
stated, Dr. Owen, whose Christian name was George, but one of his 
sons. This is important, as certain writers, who hold rather strong 
views of Queen Elizabeth’s connection with Amy’s death, have pointed 
out that * Robert Dudley sent his wife to be confined at Cumnor 
under the care of Dr. Owen, the Queen’s physician.” Asa matter of 
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fact, the Doctor died a few weeks before Elizabeth ascended the 
throne, and before Amy went to Cumnor. 

The famous staircase, down which Amy did or did not fall, was 
a short, winding, stone flight, and the luckless lady must have exer- 
cised some little ingenuity in twisting her body into an extraordinary 
position if she broke her neck down this corkscrew-shaped mode of 
communication between two floors. At the bottom of this set of 
stairs, however, she was found lying dead in the evening (not the 
night) of Sunday, September 8, 1560, to the sorrow and alarm of the 
servants just returned from Abingdon Fair. 

Although it is not within the scope of this paper to institute an 
inquiry into the vexed question of how or why Lord Robert Dudley’s 
(he was not then Earl of Leicester) wife was killed, or died, at 
Cumnor, I would like to point out one important circumstance 
which has, I believe, hitherto escaped the attention of all those 
writers who have examined into the history of the supposed murder. 
[ refer to the peculiar geographical position of Cumnor Place itself. 
It was not by any means a country house that could rightly be 
described as either “ hidden,” or “ lonely.” On the contrary, its posi- 
tion was completely destitute of privacy. So close, indeed, was it to 
both the church and another building that it was within an easy stone’s 
throw of the one, and within little more of the other. Standing, too, on 
high ground, and almost touching the road, it was easily accessible 
on all sides. Full of guests staying there when Amy died, it must 
surely have been a very inappropriate spot to select to bring off suc- 
cessfully the murder of a noble lady ! 

Once dead, it is proved that no attempt was made—as the legend 
runs—to bury Amy’s body secretly and hastily at Cumnor. A 
coroner’s jury was speedily summoned, and the corpse carefully 
watched. The only other site where it rested, immediately prior 
to its interment in a brick vault beneath the floor of St. Mary’s 
University Church, in the High Street, Oxford, was at Gloucester 
Hall, now called Worcester College. It was at the funeral that 
there occurred, according to ‘“ Leycesterss Commonwealth,” a 
sensational incident, of which so much to Dudley’s discredit has 
been made by those who consider him guilty of Amy’s murder. 
Dr. Babyngton, Dudley’s chaplain, in delivering an oration in praise 
of the deceased’s character, referred to Amy as having been 
“pitifully murdered.” He “tripped in his speech,” we are told, 
and let these ominous words slip out before he could correct 
himself. But it is unfortunate so important a piece of information 
should rest on no better authority than that of the work in question, 
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written as it is by an author whose name has not come down to us. 
It is true that the authenticity of the episode has not been challenged, 
although, personally, I am surprised that it has not, for the “ Com- 
monwealth,” considered in the light of an historical document, is 
proved to contain many statements contrary to fact. Some accounts 
of Amy’s funeral omit all reference to Babyngton’s faux fas, 
and all mention of him even as the preacher of the sermon. 
According to them, the talented author was Edmund Campion, 
who afterwards went over to Rome, and was, as a Jesuit priest, 
hanged at Tyburn. Campion’s oratorical powers had early won 
for him at Oxford great renown, and he is as likely as Babyngton 
to have been asked to preach. Moreover, as Dudley’s private 
chaplain, Babyngton would hardly have been so foolish as to 
let drop an expression inimical to his own interests as well as those 
of his patron, before a congregation including the Mayor and 
Corporation of Oxford, Heralds from the College of Arms, relatives 
of poor Amy, and many of her friends and domestics. 

Of Amy’s correspondence two items have been preserved, and if 
they throw no light upon the mystery of her retired life at Cumnor 
they prove that her Christian name was Amy, and not Anne, as 
some critics have endeavoured to show. One of these letters, 
written in 1556, was to her friend Mr. Flowerdew, a’ former neigh- 
bour of hers in Norfolk, and related to the sale of some sheep. In 
this she manifests her affection for her husband when she confesses, 
as a reason for her delay in communicating with Mr. Flowerdew, “I 
not being alltogether in quyet for his ” (Dudley’s) “ soden departyng.” 
The other scrap of writing consists of a brief message to her dress- 
maker, or rather tailor, William Edney, of Tower Royal. In both 
these manuscripts it is worthy of comment that Amy, notwith- 
standing the fact of her having been an heiress in her own right, 
complains of being much pressed for want of ready money. 
Indeed, the tailor seems to have “ dunned” her for payment of his 
account. 

That the dense cloud which hangs over the mystery of Amy’s 
death at Cumnor will ever be dispelled seems very doubtful. But 
the vexed question of how she met her death is not the only riddle 
connected with her residence in Berkshire that awaits solution. We 
have yet to learn, for instance, the name of the author who wrote 
the book (“ Leycester’s Commonwealth”) that formulates so many 
terrible charges against her husband for his treatment of her ; and 
we have yet to discover where Anthony Forster spent the eventful 
evening when she died. 
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Up till recently the authorship of “ Leycester’s Commonwealth,” 
the contents of which were printed abroad, was generally attributed to 
the virulent pen of Father Robert Parsons, S.J. Internal evidence 
clearly demonstrates, however, that Parsons was not the author. 
No Jesuit would have spoken in such loyal terms of Queen 
Elizabeth as does the anonymous author of the attack upon Dudley 
on his title-page. Moreover, in one of his works, Parsons furnishes 
an account of Amy’s funeral, mentioning Campion as the orator. 
In the “Commonwealth” we are informed that Babyngton was 
the orator, and Campion’s name is never quoted at all. The 
“Commonwealth” is probably the work of a courtier, who must 
have borne some strong grudge oom the man whom a queen 
“ delighted to honour.” 

Additional difficulty in arriving at the whereabouts of Anthony 
Forster on the evening when Amy died is due to the ambiguous 
language used by Thomas Blount, writing to Lord Robert Dudley, 
from Cumnor, on September 11, 1560. He says that Amy 
wold not that daie suffer one of her owne sorte to tarrie at home, and was so 
earnest to have them gone to the fayre that with any of her owne sorte that mad 
reason of tarrying at home she was verie angrie, and cam to Mrs, Odingsells, the 
widow, that liveth with Anthony Forster, ‘* who” refused that daie to go to the 
fayre, and was verie angrie with her also. 


To whom does this enigmatical pronoun (who) refer—to the widow 
or to Forster? If to the widow, we must conclude that Anthony 
Forster did not remain at Cumnor, but went to Abingdon with the 
rest of the party ; if to Forster, then we can but assume that he 
purposely remained behind at Cumnor Place, where he was when 
Amy met her fate. As to which of the pair Blount refers, much 
difference of opinion has existed ; but it is only fair to remind those 
defenders of Forster who have contended that the pronoun 
undoubtedly alludes to Mrs. Odingsells, that one of the greatest 
authorities on the history of the Elizabethan age has not been able 
to join them in forming such a verdict. Further perplexity from 
the intelligence transmitted by Blount arises owing to his con- 
tradictory views concerning Forster’s popularity in the neighbour- 
hood. In one place, he states that Anthony was highly thought of 
as an “honest gentleman,” whose “‘ great honestie doth much curb 
the evill thoughts of the people ;” in another, he fears lest the 
coroner’s inquest may be protracted to Dudley’s disadvantage, 
because several of the jurymen “are verie enemies to Anthony 
Forster !” 

Amongst all these doubts and difficulties that impede the path 
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of the investigator in conducting his inquiry into the story of 
Amy Robsart’s career, one piece of definite evidence is to be 
gathered, which is especially worth quotation at the present period. 
This is the document that reveals to us the date of Amy’s marriage, 
which took place in June 1550. Now, as “discovered” in Mrs. 
Gallup’s “ cypher,” Amy’s husband, Robert Dudley, was married to 
Elizabeth during the reign of Mary. If Dudley and Elizabeth were 
so married, it is clear that, by the date of Amy’s wedding, Dudley 
committed bigamy, that his marriage with Elizabeth was invalid, and 
that their child—Francis Bacon, according to Mrs. Gallup—was 
illegitimate. No less a person than King Edward VI. has, in his 
own handwriting, left us a note referring to Amy’s espousals, which 
completely contradicts Scott’s version in “ Kenilworth” of her secret 
marriage and cohabitation with Robert Dudley. In his “ Journal,” 
under the date of June 4, 1550, the “Boy King” has the following 
entry: 

‘*S. Robert dudeley, third sonne to th’ erle of warwic, married S. John Rob- 
sarte’s daughter, after whose marriage there were certain gentlemen that did 
strive who should take away a gose’s head, which was hanged alive on tow crose 
postes,” 


The nuptials took place at Richmond, Surrey, in the presence of the 
King and his Court. 

King Edward, it should be noticed, refers here apparently to 
Amy’s father as being a knight, and he has been dubbed “ Sir John” 
by all the writers who have dealt with Amy Robsart’s career. Never- 
theless, I venture to doubt whether he obtained that dignity, for I 
can find no record of his having been knighted, and in his will (made 
shortly before his death) he calls himself “ Esquire,” as he is also so 
termed in a document signed by the Protector Somerset. 

PHILIP SIDNEY. 
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HYMN TO VARUNA. 


(RIGVEDA: I1., 28; V., 853 VII., 86; &c.) 


PERIOD: B.C. 1200. 


THOU that, all-ruling, abidest 
Aloft and hid in the skies ! 
O Varuna, mighty one, Father ! 
Everlasting, exceedingly wise ! 


Hark ! hark! in thy home celestial ! 
We are calling below : give ear ! 

Thou Lord of the Firmament, hear us ! 
Thou Born-cf-Eternity, hear ! 


There sublime are the heavens : behold them ! 
Set high by thy magical hand. 

By thee were the days and the years, this world, 
And the life of humanity planned. 


And the waters are thine and obey thee : 
By thy primeval decree 

Do the rivers arise and wander forth, 
And seek their home in the sea. 


For there reigneth an order, a cosmos : 
The stars and the Dawn take heed 

That they keep thy laws everlasting, 
And thine order for ever decreed. 


Yet we that are puny, we mortals, 
For wrath have given thee cause : 

We have grievously sinned and offended : 
We have broken thy lofty laws. 


All-righteous art thou and all-faithful, 
The avenger of guile and lies ; 

And we vex thee daily—nay, even in sleep 
We are not without sin in thine eyes. 
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O thou, the Unseen but All-seeing ! 
Thou that hearest and art not heard ! 

Be merciful : be like a brother : forgive. 
Deal gently with us that have erred. 


Have we sinned of intent? or been thoughtless, 
Doing evil, but not of design ? 

Have we cheated a friend or a stranger ? 
Or been angered, or drunk with wine ? 


When we turn, and repent of our conduct, 
And address thee in psalms of prayer, 
Put from us our sins, and let us again 
Be thine, as we formerly were. 


And preserve us from sin and its bondage : 
Guard well our thoughts to-day. 

Deliver us not unto gloomy Death, 
To go down to the house of clay. 


Nor give us to the crafty Dasyus, 
For a spoil to be taken in fight ; 
Nor a prey to the wolf or the she-wolf, 
Or the fiend which walketh at night. 


But in time of our troubles be with us ; 
Or when danger threatens, be near. 

And we pray for the life eternal aloft, 
As we pray for our safety here. 


O Varuna, terderly guard us ! 
Yea, like as the birds of the air, 

That spread out their wings and shelter their young, 
So extend over us thy care. 


For afar have we Aryas wandered 
From our primitive Aryan land ; 

And bitter and fierce are the foes we meet : 
We have perils on every hand. 


But thou art a friend, and abidest 
Up there and hid in the skies ; 
And thou art the Father of all men, 
The Immortal and Holy and Wise: 
Looking down upon mortals and all their ways, 
As it were with a thousand eyes. 
E. M. B. 
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TABLE TALK. 


ENGLISH AMUSEMENTS IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


OW cruel were the sports of our ancestors is known to every 
student of social customs. We have but to turn to such 
names as the “ Bear Garden ” on the Bank-side, or the “ Cockpits ” in 
more fashionable quarters, notably Whitehall, to know how customary 
were the most brutal and degrading pastimes. I have myself, when 
dwelling on the atrocious cruelty of the bull-fight, been told that we 
had not long ago amusements every whit as indefensible, and I have 
heard of pursuits almost in my own time so inhuman that I have 
hesitated to describe them. I was not aware until recently, how- 
ever, that we approached so nearly the Roman Empire as to have 
had gladiatorial shows as public exhibitions. Such seem, however, 
to have been common in the penultimate century. M. César de 
Saussure, a descendant of an illustrious Huguenot family which 
took refuge in Lausanne from the persecutions under Louis XIV., 
spent some years in England under the early Georges, was a shrewd 
observer of our customs, and even obtained diplomatic employment 
in our midst. To his Swiss friends he contributed an epistolary 
diary, which has recently been translated by a descendant and pub- 
lished in England under the title of “ A Foreign View of England 
in the Reigns of George I. and George II.”! In this he supplies 
much curious and trustworthy historical and antiquarian information. 
Among other things, he deals at some length with our popular enter- 
tainments, giving a specially full account of the marvellous panto- 
mimic feats of John Rich, the famous harlequin, at his theatre in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. These tempt me to quotation, which, since the 
life of John Rich, otherwise Lun, may be gathered from many 
quarters, and is given in the “ Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
I resist. 


GLADIATORIAL COMBATS BY ENGLISHWOMEN. 


MONG the most popular London amusements of M. de 
Saussure’s time—which may be taken to be that of the 
Coronation of George II, fully described by him—are cockfights and 
fights of gladiators. ‘The former exhibition, still too well known 
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in memory or in illustrations to need description, meets his approval, 
and is considered diverting ; the latter he would not see again, and he 
regrets the half-crown he spent for his admission. For a full 
description I must refer my readers to the book. The first fight was 
between two women—“ one a stout Irishwoman, strong and lithe 
to look at; the other was a small Englishwoman, full of fire and 
very agile.” Their weapons were a sort of “ two-handed sword, three 
or three and a half feet in length ; the guard was covered, and the 
blade was about three inches wide and not sharp—only about half 
a foot of it was, but then that part cut like a razor.” With these the 
women hacked at one another, while the spectators made bets on 
them, “and some peers who were there [made] some very large 
wagers.” To her who seemed likely to win the spectators threw 
shillings and half-crowns. When one woman received a great cut 
across the forehead the sport was suspended until the wound was 
sewn up, and, the injured woman having drunk a “big glass of 
spirits,” the fight recommenced. Both women “were very scantily 
clothed, and wore little bodices and very short petticoats of white 
linen.” Even more revolting seem to have been the fights between 
men. It was, according to the narrator, surprising neither was 
killed. They were often wounded, and one of them had his ear 
almost severed from his head. They, too, had presents thrown them 
by their backers, but had to catch them in their hands, those that 
fell on the ground being seized by the “numerous rascals” in the 
crowd. Verily, on reading these things I am almost ashamed of 
what I have said of the bull-fights. ‘These barbarities are, however, 
happily with us a thing of the past, and not even in the greatest 
secrecy dare our “ peers” essay such diversions. 


THE LEGEND OF BLUEBEARD. 


ORE attention has naturally been paid in France than in 
England to the historical aspects of the story of Bluebeard. 

The tale itself assumed the shape in which it is now known as one 
of the “Contes de ma Mére Loye” (“ Tales of Mother Goose”) of 
Charles Perrault, first issued in 1697, and translated into English in 
the following century. Attempts have since been constant, in the 
assumed land of his birth, to find a prototype for Bluebeard, and 
more than one Frenchman of rank has been branded as such. I 
have always felt that that crowned Moloch, our own Henry the Eighth, 
might well, in default of others, have supplied the idea of the cha- 
racter. England has at length obtained a satisfactory treatment of 
the subject in “ Bluebeard : an Account of Comorre the Cursed,” by 
Ernest Alfred Vizetelly,' the author of ‘The True Story of the Che- 
valier d’Eon” and other works. Of the two men whom Mr. Vizetelly 
has accepted as predecessors and types of Bluebeard, one is obscure 
and nebulous. Comorre the Cursed—Comor ar Miliguet, as he is 
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called in the Breton tongue—is met with only in ancient histories of 
Brittany and in hagiology. Dictionaries of biography and profane 
literature generally know him not. His period is the early part of 
the sixth century, A.D. 515-555. Comor, a Breton king, had slain 
four wives when, on the intercession of Saint Gildas, he was accepted 
as son-in-law by Guérok, Count of Vannes, whose daughter Tryphine 
he duly married. Finding herself emceinte, and learning that 
Comor (or Comorre) invariably killed his wives when in that condition, 
Tryphine sought to escape. She was, however, tracked by her hus- 
band, who cut off her head. At the intercession of the disconsolate 
father, Saint Gildas rejoined the head and trunk and restored the 
matron to life. Solemnly banned by the Breton bishops in 
conclave, Comorre could find no rest, and now haunts the Menez- 
Bré or the glades of Quénécan in the shape of a were-wolf. 


A Supposep PRoTOTYPE OF BLUEBEARD. 


MUCH more real and recognisable figure is the second 
A claimant for the infamy of being the original Bluebeard, 
Gilles de Rais, whom Mr. Vizetelly calls ‘the exterminating beast.” 
His period is 1404-1440, for, in spite of the unprecedented atrocities 
he committed, he was still young when he ended his career at 
the gallows and the stake. A descendant of four of the most illus- 
trious houses of medizval France was Gilles de Montmorency de 
Laval de Rais, Marshal of France, the last dignity being accorded 
him on account of the part he tuok in the wars of Jeanne d’Arc, 
one of whose staunchest champions he was. He was also, by the 
standard of the day, a man of immense wealth. Allowed from the 
first to gratify every whim, lavish in expense and unbridled in 
luxury, he soon mortgaged his property, and became embarrassed 
in his finances. For relief from his difficulties he turned to the 
infernal powers, and sought, like another Faust, to make a compact 
with the Evil One. He became a prey to charlatans and impostors 
of every species and degree. While, however, his relations with 
conjurors and quacks were grotesque, his actions were serious and 
horrible enough. His agents, spread through portions of Brittany 
and Poitou, seized on all the children they could find, and bore them 
to one or other of the feudal fortresses wherein Gilles de Rais could 
defy all authority other than his own. Here they were ruthlessly 
slaughtered, and their limbs offered as a sacrifice to Satan. Varying 
estimates are formed as to the number of victims thus immolated. 
The lowest puts them at between one and two hundred; the 
highest at six or seven times that number. Ultimately Gilles was 
unwise enough to embroil himself with the ecclesiastical authorities, 
and in the researches that followed his excommunication and arrest 
the remains of his victims were found, and the ghastly truth was 
dragged to light. 

HumAN MONSTERS OF CRUELTY. 


HE fate of Comorre the Accursed and that of Gilles de Rais. 
are told by Mr. Vizetelly in a book which is an important 
contribution to folk-lore and comparative mythology, and also to 
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history. Exact information concerning Gilles de Rais, including 
the report of his trial, is in existence, though much of it lives only 
in the decent obscurity of Latin. Mr. Vizetelly has converted the 
whole into a brilliant and edifying narrative, which appeals not only 
to the student but to the general reader. It is issued in a handsome 
and even luxurious shape, and may be read with breathless interest. 
Not very patent are the reasons for regarding Gilles as a Blue- 
beard. Two or three ladies to whom he was affianced died before 
he married them ; but there is no reason, no justification even, for 
imputing to him any hand in their death, and his one wife survived 
him. The number of murders for which he is responsible warrants 
any amount of opprobrium. They seem, however, to have had no 
element of passion or revenge, or even of fantastic cruelty—differing 
in this respect from the horrors perpetrated by Azzolino or Ezzolino 
of Romana (whom Ariosto calls the “ Son of Hell”), by Comorre the 
Accursed, or by the Marquis de Sade—but were executed in cold- 
blooded and sordid avarice. They belong, indeed, to the Devil 
worship, to the existence of which in France and elsewhere attention 


has of late been called. 
Tue New “ ENcCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA.” 


HE second volume of the new series, or the twenty-sixth of the 
completed work, fully maintains the high standard of the first 
volume, and gives in its every detail evidence of the care and fore- 
thought that have been exercised in its production. A striking 
feature is the ‘General Survey of Recent Political Progress,” by Mr. 
Edward Dicey, C.B.,which forms a preface to the volume ; while the 
illustrations, as before, are not only an embellishment, but a great 
help both to the “general reader” and to the student. Among the 
many striking articles deserving special attention may be mentioned 
“ Babiism,” by Professor E. G. Browne ; “ Walter Bagehot,” by Sir 
R. Giffen ; “ Military Balloons,” by Major Baden- Powell ; “ Banking,” 
by Mr. R. H. Inglis Palgrave, Mr. T. L. Greene, and Sir J. R. Paget ; 
“ The Barbizon School,” by Mr. George Clausen, A.R.A. ; “Richard 
Barnfield” (whose close relationship with Shakespeare must always 
make him interesting to the student), by Mr. E. W. Gosse; 
“ Bismarck,” by Mr. J. W. Headlam; ‘“ Book-Printing,” by Mr. 
Charles Ricketts ; ‘George Borrow,” by his friend Mr. Theodore 
Watts-Dunton ; “John Bright,” by the late Mr. P. W. Clayden; 
“ Robert Browning,” by Mr. Leslie Stephen ; ‘Thomas Carlyle,” by 
the same distinguished writer; ‘“ Buddhism,” by Professor T. W. 
Rhys Davids ; “ Burne-Jones,” by Mr. Lawrence Binyon ; “Chess,” 
by Herr L. Hoffer; “The Canons of Hippolytus,” by Canon J. 
Armitage Robinson ; “ Ford Madox Brown,” by Mr. W. M. Rossetti ; 
“Cartoon,” by Mr. M. H. Spielmann ; “Caricature,” by Mr. F. W. 
Whyte, Monsieur Armand Dayot, Herr Richard Muther, and Mr. 
Rupert Hughes. Thelist might, however, be continued indefinitely : 


these are only a very few plums out of the pudding. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 








